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HIRTY years ago this great nation, now so happy, prosperous 
and united, rent and torn by the dissensions of political parties, 
was trembling upon the verge of civil war. The South, conscious 
that its wealth, represented by human chattels, was menaced by 
the humane influences of an advancing civilization, resolved to dis- 
rupt the Republic and set up a government of its own, the corner- 
stone of which should be slavery. The sword once drawn, no recourse 
remained but a fight to the bitterend. The hostile lines were arrayed, 
and all the resources of a mighty people, material and intellectual, 
were for four long years devoted to harsh and unrelenting war. It 
is impossible that such a struggle could bave been wanting in valu- 
able lessons in the art of war, or that no substantial improvement in 
that art should have been made. And yet such is the strength of 
old world prejudice that we find the nations of Europe steadily 
ignoring the lessons set before them, preferring to acquire the same 
knowledge at the expense of lives sacrificed on bloody fields of battle. 
In no branch of the military art was greater advance made than 

in the use of cavalry, and I will endeavor, so far as may be practi- 
cable within the limits of this paper, to invite attention to the pecu- 
liar qualities which distinguished the Union cavalry in the War of 
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the Rebellion, to some of its achievements, and to indicate the origin 
of its remarkable efficiency. For four centuries, or since the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, the great masters of the art of war had sought 
in vain to produce a soldier that could do effective fighting both on 
horseback and on foot. It remained for the qualities essentially nec- 
essary to this type of soldier to be found in the American cavalry- 
man, whose intelligence, untrammelled by any sentimental ideas or 
traditions, prompted him to make vigorous use of all the offensive 
powers in his possession to accomplish the object which he kept 
steadily in view—the defeat and overthrow of his enemy. This 
versatility of resource gave to the cavalry a power of independent 
action which under skillful leadership was destined to achieve the 
most important results, and to mark an epoch in the history and de- 
velopment of the cavalry arm. The origin of these distinguishing 
characteristics is to be looked for in the nature of the service for 
which the cavalry of our regular establishment was organized. The 
effect of that service was to fix so indelibly its character that subse- 
quently in its association with the nation’s volunteers it was enabled 
to leave its unmistakable impress. This cavalry force owed its origin 
to no desire of the people to possess a showy and dashing body of 
horsemen for parade purposes, but was the outgrowth of the stern 


necessity which compelled the pioneers of western civilization to 
fight for every foot of ground which they occupied. By those pio- 
neers the soldiers of the regular army were welcomed as staunch 
and faithful allies, and, united as they were by the bond of common 
dangers and hardships, they possessed mutual feelings of kindness. 


and respect. 

The mounted force of the regular army in April, 1861, consisted 
of two regiments of dragoons, one of mounted rifles and two of cav- 
alry. This force was augmented by an additional cavalry regiment, 
organized by the President in May, 1861, and confirmed by a subse- 
quent Act of Congress. By the Act of May 31, 1861, the whole 
mounted force was designated as cavalry, the regiments being num- 
bered consecutively according to the date of their respective organi- 
zations. 

The First Dragoons, now the First Cavalry, was organized by the 
Act of March 2, 1833, its first Colonel being that distinguished pio- 
neer, statesman and soldier, Henry Dopag, of Dodgeville, Wis., who 
resigned its command July 4, 1836, to become the first Governor of 
the Territory of Wisconsin. He was succeeded by the Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the regiment, that other distinguished soldier so identified 
with the progress of western civilization, StEpHEN Watts KEARNY. 
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The history of the First Dragoons from the date of its organization 
to the outbreak of the war with Mexico, includes service in nearly 
every Territory west of the Mississippi, and in its numberless en- 
counters with the wild tribes of the West its officers and men were 
educated to make use of the stratagems of their wily foe, and in that 
self-reliance which is the attribute of the American soldier, submit- 
ting cheerfully to all privations and sacrifices, and without prejudice 
making use of any and all legitimate means of success. The regi- 
ment as a body had not the good fortune to be permitted to share in 
the glorious victories of our armies on Mexican soil. Six companies 
formed a part of the Army of the West, which, under General 
Kearny, marched from Fort Leavenworth in the spring of 1846 to 
the conquest of New Mexico, Chibuahua and California, and after 
the fall of Santa Fé accompanied that General through the unknown 
deserts of Arizona to California. On this march, other resources 
having failed, the regiment was mounted on mules taken from the 
dismantled wagon trains, and at the end of a march of fearful hard- 
ship, encountered and defeated, after a severe engagement, at San 
Pasqual, Cal., a superior force of Mexican cavalry—the character 
of its mount in no way injuring its efficiency. 

Those fortunate companies which accompanied our victorious 
armies of invasion took their full share of the work, as also the glory 
won by the cavalry in those brilliant operations. From the close of 
the war until 1861 the fragments of the regiment were scattered 
from New Mexico westward to the Pacific Coast, and as far north as 
the British line. At the outbreak of the war the First Cavalry was 
probably in no respect superior to the other mounted regiments of 
the army, and yet, as the oldest organization, it seemed to possess 
some of that staidness and solidity of character which we associate 
with age, and to be imbued with a sense of the importance of exem- 
plifying in its character the solid and enduring qualities of steadiness 
and reliability, rather than to seek the applause which follows dash- 
ing and brilliant actions. 

The Second Regiment of Dragoons was organized by the Act of 
May 23, 1836. The character of its service was much the same as 
that of its elder brother, the First. It had, however, in the first 
years of its existence, an exceptionally hard experience in the ever- 
glades of Florida, where Bitty Bow.ecs, Sam Jones, TUSTANUGGE 
and other redoubtable and cunning chieftains led its troopers many 
a weary tramp through malarious swamps, under a tropical sun, 
where the conditions were almost inconceivably adverse and cruel. 
A harsh school, but one which launched the new regiment upon its 
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career with the conviction that no difficulties were too great to be 
conquered by patient and courageous effort. In a spasm of economy 
Congress in 1842 decided to forego the expense of giving this regi- 
ment a remount and converted it into a regiment of mounted rifle- 
men, a mistake which was corrected two years later by restoring its 
horses and former designation. 

The years following the Florida War found the Second doing effi- 
cient service in the south-west, and upon the outbreak of the Mexi- 
‘an War in convenient proximity to the field of operations, all of the 
companies but one, with its Colonel, Witiiam S. Harney, in com- 
mand, forming a part of the army of occupation under General 
Taytor. After rendering most valuable and important services in 
the early operations of this army, the charge of May’s squadron at 
Resaca de La Palma being the most brilliant incident, six of its 
companies were transferred to the army of invasion under General 
Scort, so that the regiment was represented on every battle-field of 
the war. After peace was declared four of the companies marched 
to California, but in 1849 were sent East for recruitment. The regi- 
ment continued its service in Texas and New Mexico until the 
troublous times in Kansas brought it into that region, whence it 
marched, in the fall and winter of 1857 and 1858, to Utah—a march 
of great hardship and suffering. The headquarters of the regiment 
remained in Utah from this time until the outbreak of the Rebellion, 
its companies, however, being scattered from Kansas to Oregon. It 
was a perfect type of the mounted force of the regular army, un- 
excelled in efficiency and esprit, and justly proud of its traditions 
and record of service. 

The regiment of Mounted Rifles was organized upon the decla- 
ration of war with Mexico. It was unfortunate in losing its horses 
while en route to Vera Cruz by a severe storm in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and so, with the exception of one company, served dismounted to 
the close of the war. For a new regiment its services were exceed- 
ingly efficient and distinguished, it being conspicuous in every bat- 
tle of the campaign from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico; the 
storming of the Belen Gate, where its Colonel— Lorine—lost an 
arm, being an achievement of exceptional brilliancy. In the years 
following the Mexican War the service of the Rifles was mainly in 
Texas, where, in its operations against the hostile Comanches, Kio- 
was and Lipans, it worthily maintained the standard which had 
been fixed by its predecessors the Dragoons. By a combination of 
circumstances the Rifle Regiment was deprived of taking an active 
part in the notable campaigns of the Rebellion, and its services 
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rendered on the border during this period are overshadowed by the 
magnitude of contemporaneous events. 

The necessity for an additional force for the protection of our 
extended frontier becoming increasingly apparent, two new cavalry 
regiments were raised by the Act of March 3, 1855. The political 
condition of the country was well represented in the personnel of the 
officers appointed to these regiments. JEFFERSON Davis, then Secre- 
tary of War, embraced the opportunity to provide for his political 
adherents among the southern volunteers who had won distinction 
in Mexico, and a large proportion of the original vacancies were 
filled from this class. A sprinkling of civilians from northern States, 
who had served in the late war, was thrown in, and the number com- 
pleted by selecting for promotion officers from other regiments of 
the army, the South being well represented. That excellent judg- 
ment and care was exercised in the selection of these officers is evi- 
dent from the large number who were afterwards found among the 
distinguished generals of the Civil War. Roserr E. Leer, the two 
Jounstons and WiLiiAM J. Harpie, of Confederate fame, were field 
officers of these regiments, as were also the Union patriots, SuMNER, 
Sep@wick, Tuomas and Emory. These two regiments also gave to 
the Confederate side the cavalry leaders, Stuart, Lomax and Ran- 
soME, and to the armies of the Republic, Sroneman, Stanuiey, Bay- 
ARD and PLEASONTON. 

From its organization until the spring of 1861 the Second Cavalry 
was stationed in Texas, where it was incessantly engaged in expedi- 
tiorfs against the hostile Comanches, and in defending the border 
against the forays of the Indians and scarcely less savage banditti 
from across the Rio Grande. When the traitor Twiaes sought to 
transfer the resources of the military department under his command 
to the insurgents, the regiment, in March, 1861, made its escape, and 
having rendezvoused at Carlisle Barracks, was promptly recruited 
and equipped for the field. The service of the First Regiment dur- 
ing the same period was in Kansas and New Mexico, a portion of the 
regiment participating in the Utah expedition. In addition to its 
successful campaigns against the Cheyenne and Kiowa Indians, the 
regiment rendered important service in the preservation of peace 
between the warring factions of unhappy Kansas. 

Although the service of these two regiments was identical in 
character to that of the Dragoons they appear to have been influenced 
to some extent by their designation, and to have placed a greater 
reliance upon the distinctive cavalry weapon-——the saber. In prepa- 
ration fora campaign against the Cheyenne Indians, in the spring 
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of 1857, Colonel E. V. Sumner caused the sabers to be sharpened, 
and that this was no idle pretence was afterward made apparent when, 
on the 29th of July the same year, he led six troops of his regiment 
to the charge with drawn sabers against a superior force of Cheyenne 
warriors in battle array. The result was the complete rout of the 
Indians, who fled, abandoning their villages and all their belongings. 
The greater portion of this regiment which, in the reérganization 
was designated the Fourth, remained on the frontier until the close of 
the year 1861, and its fragments were not finally assembled until the 
spring of 1862, from which period it became identified with the Army 
of the Cumberland. 

The new regiment organized by the President in May, 1861, and 
afterwards designated the Sixth Cavalry, was officered chiefly by 
transfers from the line of the army, cavalry and infantry; a con- 
siderable number of old soldiers were attracted to it by the prospect 
of promotion, so that upon taking the field it did not differ materially 
from the other regular regiments, and soon, by its deeds, proved 
itself worthy of their fellowship. 

The cavalry force which was at the disposal of the Government 
at the outbreak of hostilities in 1861 was, in all that relates to dis- 
cipline, instruction and esprit de corps, in the highest state of effi- 
ciency. Some slight disorganization, incident to the defection of 
southern officers and the transfer of the regiments from their distant 
frontier stations to their new field of activity, was inevitable, but its 
losses having been made good, it took the field with as much alacrity 
and enthusiasm as did the volunteers. Its officers were educited 
soldiers, and their experience in Indian warfare had developed in a 
high degree the qualities of forethought and self-reliance, and accus- 
tomed them to the responsibilities of independent command. It is 
true that, as relates to numbers, their commands were often insig- 
nificant, but the principles governing the art of war are unchange- 
able, and their practical application, on ever so small a scale, bas an 
educational value which no amount of theory can replace. The cap- 
tain who leads his little company against a savage foe, into remote 
and desolate regions, with no reserves, and no resources beyond his 
pack-train and the soldierly courage and spirit of his command, 
knowing that defeat can mean only death, may have a sense of re- 
sponsibility as profound as the general who risks the chances of 
battle with an army of a hundred thousand men. 

The value of this frontier school of experience is seen in the fact 
that a large proportion of the successful generals of the war, on both 
sides, were among its graduates. Whether serving with the cavalry 
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or the infantry it matters little. In active frontier work there was 
little distinction, the cavalry being dismounted or the infantry 
mounted, as the occasion required, the methods used being very simi- 
lar, and the experience gained of equal value. The enlisted man in 
the cavalry of the old army was of a type somewhat different from 
that of the cavalry soldier of to-day. The plains of those days— 
the Great American Desert— with its indefiniteness of outline, and 
its wonderful stories of hunting, trapping and Indian warfare, pos- 
sessed a charm for adventurous youth which attracted to the ranks 
of the cavalry a class of young men who, if somewhat reckless in 
character, possessed more than the average of intelligence, courage 
and other soldierly qualities. Before the close of the war many of 
them had won promotion in the regular service, while others, receiv- 
ing volunteer commissions, were useful as instructors, thus assisting 
to impress upon the new force some of the characteristics of the 
regulars. 

In the light of experience, it may be believed that the services 
of this excellent and efficient force of cavalry could have been best 
utilized by permitting each of the several regiments to form the 
nucleus of a brigade; a sufficient number of volunteer regiments 
being added to make the strength of each brigade about three thou- 
sand men. By this method the regulars would have been given an 
opportunity to take their full share of work, and, by the example of 
their efficiency, to have stimulated and instructed their comrades of 
the volunteers. In the third year of the war this was accomplished, 
in one instance, and no cavalry brigade in the Union armies, east or 
west, excelled in efficiency Minry’s brigade of the Army of the Cum- 
berland, composed of the Fourth Regulars, Fourth Michigan and the 
Seventh Pennsylvania. But, of course, in those first blundering 
years of the war, that which should have been done was not done, 
and those things which should not have been even thought of, were 
given the most vigorous attention. The regulars presented a neat 
and soldierly appearance, very gratifying to look upon; the men 
were intelligent and made excellent orderlies; and what new general, 
brimming over with knowledge of the whole theory of the art of war, 
could resist the temptation to take a squadron for his own particular 
escort? And such is the weakness of human nature, that even the 
regulars may be excused for being flattered and charmed by the se- 
ductions of such special and important duty, which brought them so 
close to the staff, and permitted them, as they dashed along at the 
heels of the General, to look down a little upon the common line 
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troops which were fit only for the prosaic, every day duties, of hard 
marching and fighting. 

But there came a time when the folly of all this playing at war 
was seen, and the regulars were, at last, given the opportunity to 
show what their fighting quality was, side by side with the volun- 
teers. And it needed only that companionship of battle to make 
them true brothers in arms, united by the kinship of blood poured 
out in the same sacred cause. Thenceforth all unkindness of feeling 
and all misunderstandings were impossible. While the regulars 
exemplified the value of discipline, and correct methods in camp and 
field, the volunteers reciprocated by showing the value—the fighting 
foree—of that patriotic impulse which had prompted them to aban- 
don counting-houses, work-shops, colleges and homes, to respond to. 
the Nation’s trumpet call—to arms. The regulars gave their edu- 
cated and experienced officers to command and instruct, and when 
their squadrons were weakened by the casualties of battle and the 
field, the losses were made good by transfers from the volunteer ranks. 
This process of assimilation was continued, the volunteers acquiring 
the characteristics of the regulars, and the regulars those of the vol- 
unteers, until all distinction was merged in the resulting compound 
—the American cavalryman. 

There is a general agreement of professional opinion that, under 
the most favorable circumstances, at least one year is required to 
transform a raw recruit into an efficient cavalry soldier. It would, 
therefore, be unreasonable to expect that the Government could, 
from its citizen volunteers, organize an efficient mounted force in a 
shorter period. But, as a matter of fact,a much longer time was 
required, and it is not until the third year of the war that the cav- 
alry, in either the eastern or western armies, is found taking its 
proper and legitimate place in the operations of the war. There 
were, certainly, instances of successful encounters with the Confed- 
erate cavalry, and some independent expeditions were undertaken, 
with varying degrees of success; but the first two years of the war 
may be considered, for the cavalry, as years of education and forma- 
tion, in which its enduring characteristics were developed and fixed 
by adversity and trial. This slowness of the North to produce an 
efficient cavalry force has been attributed to a variety of causes, its. 
presumed inferiority to the South ‘in the matter of horsemanship 
being given a prominent place. Whatever foundation, in fact, this. 
supposition may have, it would seem that a sufficient explanation 
may be found in the failure of those in authority to recognize the 
importance and true functions of the cavalry arm. 
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General Scorr announced the opinion in 1861 that, owing to the 
wooded and broken character of the field of operations and tle im- 
provement in rifled fire-arms, the role of the cavalry in the approach- 
ing contest would be unimportant and secondary in its character. 
That General McCLEeLLaN shared this opinion is evident from the 
fact that in the organization of the Army of the Potomac, the cav- 
alry arm was neglected, and that in all of his operations he appears 
to have made no effective use of such cavalry as was available. He 
says in his report that “it was intended to give at least one regiment 
of cavalry to each division, besides forming a reserve of the regular 
regiments and some picked volunteer regiments,” but that circum- 
stances beyond his control prevented the completion of this design. 
McCLELLAN was one of those generals who, destitute of experience, 
was dominated and controlled by theory. The books said that each 
division should have a force of cavalry, and he was unable to per- 
ceive that conditions might exist which would render this organiza- 
tion undesirable. The result of thus dividing up his cavalry was to 
place it at the disposal of generals without experience, who still fur- 
ther divided it so that each, brigade, almost, was provided with its 
troop or squadron, whose duty it was to add to the importance of the 
general by following him about, to provide orderlies for dashing 
young staff officers and servants for headquarters. After having 
thus degraded his cavalry and brought upon it undeserved contumely 
and reproach, we find this same General, in bis report of operations, 
complaining in October, 1862, that his cavalry was broken down, 
and that he was thus placed at a disadvantage with the enemy, who 
possessed an efficient cavalry force. The same error was committed 
in the West. The force of 10,000 cavalry in BuELL’s army when it 
marched to Shiloh in the spring of 1862 was frittered away by at- 
taching the regiments to the several infantry divisions of the army. 
A few months later, when the Confederate leaders—Moraan and 
Forrest —were striking blow after blow at the army’s extended 
line of communications, an attempt was made to organize independ- 
ent cavalry commands to oppose them ; but the regiments had been 
demoralized by the character of their service, the officers selected to 
command were wanting in capacity, and the improvised brigades 
were powerless to check the active and vigorous operations of those 
bold troopers. 

The subject of remounts was one which required early and serious 
attention. The inexperience of our volunteers and the shortcomings 
of the Quartermaster’s Department resulted in a terrible waste of 
horse flesh. Often on a short allowance of forage, exposed without 
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shelter to the storms of winter, and left to stand in the mud until 
their hoofs separated from the flesh, they died by thousands, while 
other thousands were rendered worthless for efficient service. The 
resources of the over-taxed Quartermaster’s Department were in- 
adequate to make good this enormous waste, and through the ras- 
cality of contractors and inspectors vast numbers of worthless horses 
were purchased, which died before they reached the front. Some 
idea of this waste and extravagance may be had from the fact that 
during the first two years of the war 284,000 cavalry and artillery 
horses were purchased by the Government, while it is doubtful if at 
any time during that period we had more than 60,000 cavalry in the 
ficld. These abuses finally reached such a point that vigorous meth- 
ods were instituted to correct them. Remount camps were estab- 
lished, where the newly purchased horses were collected and cared 
for, and to which the dismounted troopers were sent to be again 
equipped for the field. In July, 1863, the Cavalry Bureau was orga- 
nized, whereby cavalry officers were charged with the responsible duty 
of inspecting the horses presented by the contractors, a measure 
which improved greatly the character of the remounts and increased 
the efficiency of the cavalry arm. With increased experience the 
cavalrymen learned to take better care of their horses, and although 
the losses continued to be large, they were due to the severity of the 
service required rather than to the carelessness and indifference 
which had previously prevailed. 

The system of tactics in use by the cavalry when the war broke 
out was a translation of the French dragoon tactics, which had been 
adopted by the War Department in 1841. The experience of our 
mounted force on the frontier had demonstrated their unfitness to 
the conditions prevailing on this continent, and, in 1859, Colonel 
Puitip St. GrorGe Cook, of the Dragoons, was ordered to prepare 
a new system. His work was completed and approved by the War 
Department in October, 1861; but those stirring times were not 
favorable to the introduction of new tactical systems, and although 
his work possessed great merit it did not come into general use. The 
practical common sense of the American soldier is, however, superior 
to tactical defects. As the cavalry of the army on the frontier 
had ignored tactics when they failed to meet the requirements of the 
ovcasion, so the cavalry of the war period refused to be bound by 
their limitations. Deployments were made always by the shortest 
lines, an emphatic suggestion in homely language to “get there” 
often taking the place of the tactical command. But there was no 
want of promptness in getting there when a fight was on hand. 
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Nevertheless the lack of a proper system of tactics may be presumed 
to have restricted to some extent the true functions of the cavalry, 
especially in the use of large masses on the field of battle. 

The cavalry did not escape the difficulties incident to armament 
and equipment which the other arms of the service encountered in 
the early days of the war, but all deficiencies, in quantity at least, 
were soon supplied. G£oreE B. McCLELLaN, then a captain of cav- 
alry, had returned from an official tour of observation of the armies 
of Europe in 1860, and, as a result of his investigation, had recom- 
mended for the approval of the War Department a cavalry saddle 
and other horse equipments. The equipment was adopted, but, in 
the interest of economy, was modified by covering the saddle with 
raw hide instead of leather, and denuding the whole equipment of 
all ornamentation. The ornamental part was not essential, but raw 
hide proved a very unsuitable material for saddle covering; the alter- 
nate wetting and drying to which it was subjected in field service 
causing it to crack and split open in a disagreeable way. With this 
exception it was a very excellent and serviceable equipment, and 
with some modifications has. been continued in service to the present 
day. 

There was no hesitation in giving the volunteer cavalry the 
armament which had been that of our mounted force since its first 
existence —the carbine, pistol and saber. The carbines were of 
various patterns, but generally breech-loaders—the Sharp’s holding 
first place until the advent of the Spencer in 1863. These breech- 
loading carbines had not the range and penetration of the infantry 
rifle, but the increased rapidity of their fire.gave them such a superi- 
ority over the muzzle-loaders that dismounted cavalry often with- 
stood with confidence largely superior forces of infantry. The Colt’s 
revolver held its place to the end of the war, and although seldom 
used as a charging weapon was invaluable in the melee and as a de- 
fensive arm for patrols and couriers. The confidence which the 
regulars had long felt in the saber was shared by the volunteers as 
soon as some training and experience in its use had rendered its 
grasp familiar. Asacharging weapon it was sometimes pitted against 
the pistol, but I believe no instance of its failure to assert its superi- 
ority has been recorded, and its successful use brought into exist- 
ence a moral force which became an important factor in cavalry 
efficiency. 

The discipline of the cavalry did not differ from that of the other 
arms. It was that of the American volunteer, which, if lacking in 
some of the minor features of etiquette in camp and field, was yet all 
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sufficient on the day of battle to keep him steadily to his duty, even 
to that last supreme sacrifice of the soldier —his life for the nation’s 
cause. 

The vital necessity of success appears to have inspired the Con- 
federate leaders, at the outset, with the importance of making prac- 
tical and vigorous use of all their powers, and I think it is undeni- 
able that we find in all their operations a less rigid adherence to 
theory, and a greater readiness to adapt their resources to the exist- 
ing conditions. They certainly preceded usin putting into the field 
an efficient cavalry force. They possessed in Stuart a cavalry leader 
of great originality of character and acute intellect, whose faith in 
the power of the cavalry arm had been confirmed by his frontier 
experience. He was an officer in SUMNER’s regiment,and was wounded 
in the charge upon the Cheyennes in July, 1857. The Confederate 
Government did not fail to recognize his great value, and gave to 
him its unfailing confidence and support. The earlier successes, 
however, of Stuart, as well as those of other leaders of the Con- 
federate cavalry in the West, were due rather to the fact that we 
had no mounted force with which to oppose them, than to the prowess 
of their horsemen or their excellence as leaders. They had succeeded 
in getting their mounted forces first into the field, and had pretty 
much their own way until we had prepared a force to set against 
them. They were enabled to do this by making the cavalry a favored 
corps, in which the troopers were treated with more consideration 
than were the plodding infantrymen; owning each his horse, and 
receiving from the ‘Government a per diem compensation for its use. 
This attracted to its ranks young men of the land-owning class, who 
were good riders, eager for distinction, and with that enthusiasm 
for their cause which made it possible to dispense with a very rigid 
discipline. It was with cavalry of this type that the earlier successes 
of the Confederates were achieved. But those elements which had 
at first contributed to their success proved subsequently a source of 
weakness. The force did not possess cohesive power sufficient to 
withstand the disintegrating processes of war. After each campaign 
or expedition it was necessary to furlough large numbers of men to 
enable them to recuperate their tired horses or to procure new mounts. 

As the enthusiasm of the earlier days wore away and the country 
became impoverished by the waste and destruction of the war, it 
became increasingly difficult to keep the ranks of the cavalry re- 
cruited by these means, and the force partook more and more of the 
partisan character which had from the first distinguished it. Some © 
gallant squadrons did keep the field to the last, but from the opening 
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of the spring campaigns of 1863, its supremacy was of the past, and 
the instances in which it escaped disaster when encountering the 
Union horsemen were rare. 


The chief uses of cavalry in modern war are, to conceal and cover 
the movements of the army, and to obtain information concerning 
the movements of the enemy. If in addition it shall be able to under- 
take, successfully, independent operations against the enemy’s lines 
of supply,and on the field of battle, by its timely charges, avert disaster 
or decide the victory, we then have cavalry of the highest possible 
type of efficiency. By a glance at some of the work of our cavalry 
during the last two years of the war, let us see to what extent it filled 
these requirements. 

In the West, Grrerson’s raid through Mississippi marks the begin- 
ning of cavalry independence. On this expedition, GRIERSON, with 
the Sixth and Seventh Illinois Cavalry, traversed the country from 
La Grange, Miss., to Baton Rouge, La., a distance of over three hun- 
dred miles, in sixteen days, destroying fifty miles of railroad and 
telegraph lines, capturing over five hundred prisoners, and destroying 
immense quantities of supplies and war material. Although the 
success of this expedition was due in a great degree to rapidity and 
secrecy of movement, yet the enemy’s cavalry, in considerable force, 
was encountered with success on several occasions. 

From the time that General Rosecrans assumed command of the 
Army of the Cumberland, he was untiring in his efforts to organize 
an efficient cavalry force. During the campaign of Stone River, 
although the cavalry of his army comprised but ten small regiments, 
it rendered excellent and important service against the vastly supe- 
rior forces of the enemy, meeting them without fear when oppor- 
tunity was afforded. The six months encampment of the Army of 
the Cumberland at Murfreesboro, from January to June, 1863, was a 
period of activity and education for the cavalry. The Confederate 
cavalry, under Forrest, VAN Dorn, Moraan and WHEELER, swarmed 
on every side. An opportunity for a fight was never wanting, and 
in its various encounters the cavalry of the Army of the Cumber- 
land acquired that dash and self-confidence which distinguished it to 
the end of the struggle. Certainly, success was not invariable, but 
adversity is a useful element in the formation of character, and when 
the cavalry failed to assert its superiority it was never from a lack 
of courage or soldierly spirit. 

Upon the movement of the army, on the 23d of June, 1863, the 
cavalry was still inferior in numbers to that of the enemy; but it 
continued to perform, efficiently, all the duties which properly de- 
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volve upon the cavalry arm. Operating on the right flank of the 
army, General STANLEY, with MITCHELL’s division and Minty’s bri- 
gade, on the 27th of June inflicted a crushing defeat upon WHEELER, 
capturing his artillery and about five hundred prisoners, and driving 
him into and across Duck River with such precipitation that large 
numbers of his men and horses were drowned in the stream. In the 
operations preceding the battle of Chickamauga the usefulness of 
the cavalry was much impaired by the illness of its chief, General 
SranLey. Nevertheless it was not wanting in activity, and the stub- 
born resistance made to the advance of Braga’s army from Ringgold, 
on the the 18th of September, by Mintry’s and WILDER’s brigades, thus 
affording time for the concentration and alignment of the army, was 
a service of the greatest value. After the battle of Chickamauga, if 
there was a momentary lack of vigilance in permitting WHEELER to 
cross the Tennessee and get to the rear of our army, there was no 
want of vigor in the pursuit, which limited greatly the destructive 
effects of the raid, and resulted in the almost complete destruction 
of WHEELER’s command. While the armies under General GRANT 
were preparing to attack the enemy on Missionary Ridge, the scarcity 
of forage caused the dispersion of the cavalry, so that it was not at 
hand in sufficient force to reap the fruits of that victory. One brigade, 
however, under Colonel Lone, contributed in no small degree to the 
discomfiture of Braaa’s army by operating, on the day of the battle, 
in the rear of its right wing, destroying several miles of railroad and 
large depots of supplies. 

It would be wearisome to attempt a recital of the many expedi- 
tions and engagements of the cavalry consequent upon the advance 
of the combined armies under General SHERMAN, from Chattanooga to 
Atlanta, and from Atlanta to the sea. If not always successful, its 
operations were conducted with boldness and independence, and 
although outnumbered by the Confederate cavalry under those bold 
and enterprising leaders, Forrest and WHEELER, it never failed to 
courageously meet them; and in summing up the results of the cav- 
alry operations of the Union and Confederate armies in the west, 
the balance will be found strongly in its favor. Its activity was not 
confined to meeting the Confederate cavalry, but, by seizing upon 
advanced positions and holding them against the assault of the 
enemy’s infantry, it contributed in no small degree to the success of 


our arms. 

In the battle of Nashville the cavalry, under General James H. 
Witson, commanding the cavalry corps of the Division of the Miss- 
issippi, took a distinguished part. In the movement to turn the 
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enemy’s left, fighting both mounted and dismounted, it vied with 
the infantry in attacking the enemy’s entrenchments. Coon’s brigade 
of Hatcn’s division, charging dismounted, first captured a redoubt 
of four guns, and with the support of the infantry, carried a second 
one in the same manner. In the first day’s fighting the cavalry had 
turned and taken in reverse the enemy’s left flank. On the second 
day, the character of the country forbidding mounted operations, 
the whole force was pushed forward dismounted and participated 
with the infantry in the successful assault which resulted in the rout 
of Hoop’s army; then, regaining their saddles, the troopers were 
soon in pursuit of the fleeing enemy. The division of General Knrpg, 
finding the enemy strongly posted near Franklin, charged him in 
front and flank and carried the position, capturing four pieces of 
artillery and five hundred prisoners. The pursuit being continued, 
on the evening of the day following the battle the enemy was dis- 
covered in a strong position at West Harpeth; mounted charges 
were ordered in front and flank, and the whole force was routed, 
with the loss of its artillery and many prisoners. In this battle and 
pursuit the highest type of cavalry efficiency was displayed. 

The operations of the cavalry force under General Witson in 
March and April, 1865, which resulted in the capture of Selma and 
Montgomery, Ala., are of exceeding interest, but time and space will 
admit of their mention only. The charge of Lone’s small division 
of fifteen hundred men, in an unsupported line, upon Forregst’s 
fortified position af, Selma has, for gallantry, scarcely a parallel in 
the history of the war. VAN Horn says: “A single line without sup- 
port advanced in utmost exposure for five or six hundred yards, 
leaped a stockade five feet high, a ditch five feet deep and fifteen 
wide, and a parapet six to eight feet high, and drove ARMSTRONG’S 
brigade, the best of ForrEst’s command, over fifteen hundred strong, 
ini rout from works of great strength and advantages of wonderful 
superiority, and this was done while sixteen field guns were playing 
upon them.” Scarcely less brilliant was the storming of the fort at 
West Point, Ga., on the 16th of April, by the brigade commanded 
by Colonel LAGRANGE of the First Wisconsin Cavalry. The storm- 
ing party was composed of detachments from the several regiments 
of the brigade. The signal being given, the enemy’s skirmishers 
were driven into the fort, when it was discovered that the ditch was 
too wide to pass. But the assaulting party refused to retreat, and 
remained under fire until bridging material could be collected, when 
they again rushed to the charge, scaling the works and capturing 
the entire garrison. 
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But, leaving these western horsemen who ride over hostile bat- 
teries and infantry lines, or dismounted, charge infantry intrench- 
ments and storm fortified positions with equal facility and indiffer- 
ence, let us see what sort of a cavalryman the favored armies of the 
East have been able to produce. The deplorable condition in which 
the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac was left by General McCLEL- 
LAN, was not much improved by his successor, General BURNSIDE. 
The only effective force consisted of one small division under PLEas- 
ONTON, which found itself poweriess when opposed to Stuart’s strong 
and efficient corps. It remained for General Hooxer to appreciate 
the fact that cavalry had' higher functions than to furnish orderlies, 
couriers and escorts. He organized the twenty-seven regiments 
which he found scattered through the army into a corps of three 
divisions, to which was attached five batteries of artillery. The cav- 
alry was thus given its proper relation to the other arms of the ser- 
vice in the organization of the army, and from that time forth its 
efficiency was assured and acknowledged. 

Fortune did not favor the first independent expedition of the 
new cavalry corps. The movement was ordered by General Hooker, 
in connection with that of the army upon Chancellorsville, with the 
purpose of breaking the enemy’s line of communication and cutting 
off his retreat in case of defeat, which was counted upon. General 
STONEMAN, with the whole corps, except one brigade under PLEAas- 
ONTON which was left with the right wing of the army, crossed the Rap- 
pahannock on the 29th of April. On the 30th he detached AVERELL’s 
division to watch and attack the enemy’s cavalry towards Rapidan 
Station, and through some confusion or deficiency in orders this 
division did not rejoin him, but made its way back to the rear of the 
army. STONEMAN, after penetrating to the rear of LEE’s army as far 
as Thompson’s Cross-roads, conceived the idea of dispersing his com- 
mand, likening it to an explosive shell, each fragment of which would 
exert as much damage as the original projectile. Accordingly the 
3,500 men to which his command was reduced were divided into 
seven different detachments, each of which was to inflict as much 
damage as possible, and then either rejoin the commander, who re- 
mained at Thompson’s Cross-roads with one regiment, or seek the 
protection of our lines in other directions. All these detachments, 
after inflicting more or less damage on the communications and sup- 
plies of the enemy, got back without disaster. The corps probably 
gained something in the way of increased confidence and experience ; 
but, with reference to the original purpose of the expedition it was 
a failure, due, undoubtedly, to the absurd plan by which the force 
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was scattered and dispersed, instead of being concentrated to fight 
the enemy. 

Much greater brilliancy attended the operations of the small bri- 
gade under PLEAsonrton, which preceded the advance of the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Corps upon Chancellorsville. On the night of April 30th 
the Sixth New York Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan 
McVickeEr, made a most gallant charge against one of Firz Huan Lrr’s 
regiments, which, after a bloody combat, was routed, and in its wild 
flight in the darkness carried confusion into the remainder of the 
brigade. On the evening of the 2d of May, after the rout of the 
Eleventh Corps, the advance of JacKson’s victorious corps was 
checked by the exertions of General PLEAsonToN and the brave 
troopers under his command. In this effort the charge of the Eighth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry against the advancing troops of Ropss’ divi- 
sion, near Dowdall’s Tavern, was, in its conception and execution, 
of heroic character. Charging with drawn sabers, the regiment 
penetrated and threw into confusion the lines of the enemy, losing 
three out of its five commissioned officers who led the charge—all 
killed. ; 

In the campaign of Gettysburg the cavalry of the Army of the 
Potomac was, for the first time in its history, given an opportunity to 
perform those duties of reconnaissance and observation which are such 
essential and important functions of the cavalry arm. The execution 
of these duties involved frequent encounters with the Confederate 
cavalry, in which our troopers, by proving themselves in no respect 
inferior to their adversaries, acquired confidence in their powers and 
an esprit de corps which never deserted them. Beverly Ford, Brandy 
Station, Aldie and Upperville are names to quicken the heart-throbs 
of every cavalryman, but their details must be here omitted. Who 
can estimate the value of the services performed by the cavalry in 
this campaign? It was the wise perception of its commander, ALFRED 
PLEASONTON, which recognized the strategic position at Gettysburg. 
By the intelligent and hearty codperation of the commander of the 
First Division, Joun Burorp, that position was seized on the after- 
noon of June 30th, and by the splendid dismounted fighting of his 
division for four long hours on the morning of July Ist against H1L’s 
veteran corps of infantry, eight times its strength, held for us until 
the corps of ReyNotps and Howarp could come up. It was the 
steadfast and determined fighting of Greae’s division, assisted by 
Custer’s brigade of KiLpatrick’s division, from 2 Pp. mM. until dark 
of July 3d, which thwarted the efforts of Stuart to fall upon the 
right and rear of the Union lines during the progress of PickETt’s 
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desperate charge. And it was the cavalry alone which presented 
any obstacle to the retreat of the invading army and its free and 
safe recrossing of the Potomac at Williamsport and Falling Waters, 
ten days after its defeat at Gettysburg. 

In the marchings and counter-marchings of the army in Vir- 
ginia, during the months of September and October, 1863, and in 
the Mine Run campaign, the cavalry continued to perform efficiently 
all the duties which fell to its lot. It frequently encountered the 
Confederate horsemen, and, if not always successful, it never suffered 
disastrous defeat, and never failed to win the respect of its adversa- 
ries. That its operations during this period were not of a more 
brilliant character may be attributed to the timorous policy which 
governed the movements of the army at this time, and to the wast- 
ing of its strength by an excessive amount of outpost and escort 
duty. Hooxer’s conception of consolidating the cavalry and giving 
it a leader with the independent powers of a corps commander, had 
not been realized. The strength of custom and tradition had been 
too strong, and although the corps organization continued to exist, 
the divisions and brigades were separated and ordered here and 
there, to guard wagon trains or to perform outpost and reconnoiter- 
ing duty, as might seem proper to the commanding general, the corps 


commander being little more than a staff officer at army head- 


quarters. 

It may be presumed that it was the desire to apply a corrective 
to this condition of affairs which prompted General GRANT, upon 
assuming command of the Union armies, to ask the President for a 
new commander for the cavalry; and that in SHEeripan he discerned 
a personality which would not bend to any subordinate position. 
How he must have smiled in spirit when MEADE came to him with 
the account of that fiery interview in which the new cavalry com- 
mander had told him that since he insisted on giving directions to 
the cavalry without consulting or notifying its proper commander, 
he could thenceforth command it himself—that he would give no 
more orders. His quiet suggestion that SHERIDAN should be per- 
mitted to go out and make good his promise to whip Stuart, showed 
his entire appreciation of the situation. 

And now, at last, under a leader worthy to command it the Cav- 
alry Corps of the Army of the Potomac is given an opportunity to 
show its value as an independent fighting force. General MEApr’s 
order of May 8, 1864, required the commander of the Cavalry Corps 
to immediately concentrate his available mounted force and proceed 
against the enemy’s cavalry, and after the supplies were exhausted 
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to proceed to Haxall’s Landing on the James River and there com- 
municate with General BuTLER. Only the very. briefest outline of 
this expedition is here possible. The command consisting of the 
three divisions of the corps commanded respectively by Generals 
MerRiITT, Greaa and WILSON, aggregating a little more than 8,000 
men, marched on the morning of May 9th. It succeeded in passing 
around the flank of Lrx’s army without encountering any troops of 
the enemy; but about 4 P. M., after crossing the Ta River, the rear 
guard, which consisted of Davis’ brigade of GreEaa’s division, was 
attacked by WickuHAwy’s brigade, which was afterwards reinforced by 
Lomax’s. A sharp conflict ensued which lasted until dark, resulting 
in the repulse of the enemy. As,.soon as Merrirt’s division had 
crossed the North Anna, CusTER’s brigade was detached and sent to 
Beaver Dam Station on the Virginia Central Railroad. <A force of 
the enemy was here met and defeated, and four hundred Union 
prisoners released. The station was burned, and two locomotives, 
three trains of cars, ninety wagons, 1,500,000 rations and an immense 
quantity of medical stores were destroyed, besides eight or ten miles 
of the railroad. 

The news of this destruction and that the Yankee cavalry was 
marching on the capital created the greatest consternation in Rich- 
mond. Sruart’s cavalry, on the morning of the 10th, made an 
attack on the divisions of Witson and Greaa, but was repulsed. 
SruarT now realizing his mistake in attempting to stop the Union 
cavalry by attacks in the rear, hastened, by a forced march, to 
interpose between it and Richmond at Yellow Tavern. SHERIDAN’s 
column marched leisurely some fifteen to eighteen miles on the 10th 
and encamped unmolested on the south bank of the South Anna. 
Davies’ brigade, being detached to Ashland Station on the Freder- 
icksburg Railroad early on the morning of the 11th, destroyed a 
train of cars and locomotive and the railroad for some distance. 
Stuart having reached Yellow Tavern on the morning of the 11th, 
in advance of the Union forces, was first attacked by Merrirt’s 
division and driven off the Brook Turnpike to the east, where he 
took up astrong position, his force fighting dismounted behind breast- 
works and barricades. Here he was attacked in front by Grpss’ and 
Devin’s brigades, the fight being desperate in character, while CusTER 
with two regiments dismounted drove the enemy’s right, and an 
opportunity offering, charged mounted with the First Michigan and 
the First Vermont, the Seventh Michigan in reserve, routing that 
flank of the enemy’s line and capturing two guns. The attack being 
pressed in front at the same instant, the whole Confederate force was 
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routed and driven from the field in confusion. And here drooped 
the plumes of the fiery Rupert of the South—Srvart, the magnifi- 
cent—the pride of the Confederacy. Stricken to the death while 
endeavoring in vain to rally his broken ranks, doubtless his proud 
soul would have preferred the death which was his rather than to 
have lived to witness the defeat and humiliation of his cherished 
squadrons. 

At 11 o’clock the same night the corps resumed its march to- 
wards Richmond, the intention being to penetrate within the outer 
line of works, and, turning to the left, to reach the Mechanicsville 
Pike on the south side of the Chickahominy, marching thence to 
Fair Oaks. General WILson, whose division had the advance, found 
about daylight further progress in this direction blocked by the 
strong position of the enemy, whose works at this point extended 
close to the Chickahominy. The alternative which was now pre- 
sented involved the crossing of the Chickahominy at Meadow Bridge, 
which was found to have been destroyed, with the Confederate cav- 
alry, now under Firz Huan Lex, strongly posted on the opposite 
bank of the stream. Merritt’s division was ordered to repair the 
bridge and effect a crossing. The column was now placed, with the 
fortifications of Richmond well manned on its right and front, an 
impassable river on its left, and a force of the enemy’s infantry and 
cavalry on its right and rear. There was, however, no anxiety 
about the result, and no confusion. The troopers of the First Division 
worked steadily at the bridge under the fire of the enemy; two regi- 
ments were dismounted, and the men making their way across by a 
railroad bridge further down the stream, drove in the Confederate 
skirmishers. The bridge being completed the division crossed, dis- 
positions were made, the strongly intrenched position of the enemy 
was assaulted, and he was driven off the field in confusion. Mean- 
while a vigorous attack of the enemy on the divisions of Greae and 
WILSON was repulsed, and the whole command crossed to the north 
side of the Chickahominy without further molestation. The corps, 
without further severe fighting, proceeded to Haxall’s Landing on 
the James, where it found forage and rations, rejoining the army at 
Chesterfield Station on the 24th of May. 

This expedition gives a most perfect illustration of the power of 
independent action existing in cavalry of the American type when 
properly led and commanded. The corps had marched in a leisurely 
manner around the flank of LEr’s army, and, proceeding along his 
line of communications, had destroyed many miles of railroad and 
immense depots of supplies. In its endeavor to stop the destructive 
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march of this column, his cavalry had been defeated with the loss of 
its greatest commander. The victorious corps, after carrying con- 
sternation and dismay to the Confederate capital by thundering at 
its very gates, defeated the enemy’s combined forces of infantry, 
cavalry and artillery, and withdrew at its leisure with the inde- 
pendence of movement befitting an army composed of the three arms 
of the service. Notwithstanding the fact that this expedition had 
revealed in so remarkable a manner the independent power and 
value of the cavalry arm, such was the power of prejudice, rein- 
forced by theory, that it was only secure from disintegration and 
dispersion through the continued self-assertion and championship of 
its courageous leader. 

It is impossible here to follow the victorious progress of the Cav- 
alry Corps in those further operations of the Army of the Potomac 
which resulted in its change of base to the James River, and its in- 
vestment of the enemy’s fortified position at Petersburg. Some idea 
may be formed of the character of the work performed by the cav- 
alry during this period from the fact that General SHERIDAN esti- 
mated his casualties during the months of May, June and July, 1864, 
at between 5,000 and 6,000. On the Ist of August, 1864, the First 
and Third Divisions of the corps were ordered with General SHERIDAN 
to the Shenandoah Valley. In its new sphere of action the superi- 
ority of our cavalry was at once asserted. Not only was the cavalry 
of the enemy utterly powerless before it, but, by its splendid dis- 
mounted fighting. it proved itself upon more than one occasion 
superior to the best infantry of Earty’s veteran army. And that 
its efficiency as cavalry was not impaired by this dismounted work 
was demonstrated at the battles of Winchester and Cedar Creek, 
where it was used with decisive effect in mounted charges with the 
saber against infantry lines. At the battle of Winchester it opened 
the fight by forcing the crossings of the Opequan dismounted against 
the enemy’s infantry. After its dismounted work was completed it 
regained the saddle and by successive charges against the left of 
EaR Ly’s intrenched line threw it into confusion, capturing a battery 
of five guns and 1,200 prisoners, thus insuring the defeat and rout 
of the opposing army. The war affords no other example of such 
use of cavalry on the battle-field. 

In the first part of October the Confederate cavalry in the valley 
had received a new commander in the person of General T. W. 
Rosser, who enjoyed a great reputation as a cavalry leader. Upon 
his arrival with his Laurel Brigade he was hailed as the saviour of 
the valley, and the chastisement of the Yankee cavalry was eagerly 
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looked for. As our forces were retiring down the valley, destroying 
the forage and other supplies, Rosser became unpleasantly aggressive, 
whereupon General SHERIDAN halted his army to give this new com- ° 
mander an opportunity to try conclusions with the Union cavalry. 
The meeting took place at Tom’s Brook on the 9th of October, and 
resulted in the most surprising rout and pursuit on record. The 
Confederate divisions were attacked simultaneously on the Back 
Road by Custer and on the Valley Pike by Merritt, charged with 
impetuosity, smashed in pieces, and pursued on the jump for twenty- 
six miles, eleven guns and everything on wheels being ‘captured, 
along with a multitude of prisoners. This was about the last time 
that the Confederate cavalry, unaided, attempted to meet our troopers. 
After the disaster on the morning of the 19th of October at Cedar 
Creek, the cavalry was dismounted, and with Gerry’s division of 
the Sixth Corps took up a position which was held until the reér- 
ganized army, inspirited by the presence of the indomitable SHERIDAN, 
was ready to advance; then remounting, it contributed to the over- 
throw of the enemy by vigorous charges upon his flanks, and, press- 
ing forward in pursuit, recaptured all the artillery which had been 
lost in the surprise of the morning, taking, in addition, twenty-four 
guns, large trains of wagons and ambulances, and many prisoners. 

The brilliant record of SHERIDAN’s cavalry corps was fitly com- 
pleted by its services in the campaign which terminated with the 
surrender of the Confederate army, under Rospert E. LEE, at Appo- 
mattox Court House, April 9,1865. Seizing Dinwiddie Court House 
on the 29th of March, it held it against a determined attack, on the 
31st, by the enemy’s largely superior forces of cavalry and infantry 
combined, under General Pickett. On the morning of April 1st it 
drove the enemy into his strong earth-works at Five Forks, and on 
the afternoon of the same day, with the assistance of the Fifth Corps, 
assaulted the position, which was brilliantly carried, the enemy being 
thrown into complete disorder and rout, with the loss of his artil- 
lery and thousands of prisoners. Ler’s army having abandoned its 
works in front of Petersburg, the cavalry dashed eagerly in pursuit. 
The fleeing army was first confronted at Jettersville, but a general 
attack being delayed, it was enabled to escape. The cavalry then, 
moving rapidly across country in a direction parallel to the enemy's 
line of retreat, dashed into his long column at Sailor’s Creek on 
the 6th of April, cutting off EweLu’s corps. The Sixth Corps com- 
ing to the assistance of the cavalry, EwEeLu’s whole corps was forced 
to surrender, after making a most gallant resistance, which cost 
many lives on both sides. With untiring energy the cavalry was 
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now directed on Appomattox Station, where, on the morning of the 
8th, it forced the enemy off the railroad and back to Appomattox 
Court House, sharp skirmishing being kept up until the morning of 
the 9th, when the Army of the James, which had marched all night, 
relieved the cavalry line just in time to repulse an attack of the 
Confederate infantry which had been intended to break through the 
thin line of dismounted cavalrymen. Every trooper was now con- 
scious that the supreme moment had arrived. The divisions were 
mounted, the trot and gallop were sounded, and the long columns 
were sweeping around the left of the Confederate lines to take posi- 
tion for a last decisive charge upon their exposed flank, when the 
white flag is seen, the last ditch is found— Lex has surrendered. 

SHERIDAN possessed in a high degree the characteristics of a great 
cavalry leader. He was prudent in his conceptions, impetuous in 
action, and in the heat of battle was able to preserve that calmness. 
and clearness of judgment which is inseperable from the highest 
courage. But in no respect was his greatness more apparent than 
in his prompt recognition of the immense increase of defensive, and 
consequent offensive, power given to the cavalry arm by the improve- 
ment in fire weapons. He clearly perceived, what few other com- 
manders appear to have comprehended, that cavalry which could 
use breech-loading arms with effect dismounted, and at the same time 
preserve its ability to make successful charges with the saber mounted, 
was capable, with the assistance of artillery, of undertaking any 
operations within the power of the three arms of the service com- 
bined, its celerity of movement giving it an immense advantage over 
infantry. It is true cavalry of this type must possess great intelli- 
gence, and it. is quite possible that no other nation will be able to 
produce such a force. Certain it is that in no war since our own has 
cavalry been used as SHERIDAN used it. English writers have recog- 
nized the peculiar qualities of the American cavalry, but with stupid 
persistency call it mounted infantry, and in attempting to profit by 
our experience, it is noticeable that not only English but other 
nations have organized mounted infantry, which they are pleased to 
imagine resembles the American cavalry. They appear to be igno- 
vant of the fact that the same cavalry which fought so efficiently 
dismounted, charged successfully with the saber against intrenched 
lines of veteran infantry, and that it was in this combined efficiency 
that its remarkable strength consisted. 

One of the objects of this Order, as declared by its Constitution, 
is “to foster the cultivation of military science.” It may be pre- 
sumed that the companions of the Loyal Legion who led the nation’s. 
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hosts in “the battle for the right” have now no military lessons to 
learn. They will never again “set squadron in the field,” or lead 
their battalions to victory. A few more years and their places will 
be filled by a new generation. And it is for these future defenders 
of the Republic—our successors in this Order—that the lessons of 
the past are filled with significance. Theory, in military science, is 
the fruit of experience, but the theory which is the outgrowth of our 
own sufferings and sacrifices possesses for us a value immeasurably 
greater than any which can come to us from foreign soil. 

The lesson to which attention has been very imperfectly invited 
by this paper, teaches that cavalry efficiency in this country will in 
the future be developed on the same lines as in the past. The na- . 
tion’s reliance for war will continue to be her volunteer soldiers ; 
and all attempts to ingraft upon our military system special charac- 
teristics of foreign armies, which are not adapted to the conditions 
which prevail in this country, and which are opposed to the practi- 
cal common sense of the American people, must be injurious in their 
effect and finally result in failure. There is, unfortunately, among 
all professional students, a tendency in this direction. The science 
of war is of such vast importance to the nations of Europe that the 
ablest minds of the age are engaged in its development. In yielding 
to our admiration for the intellectual power displayed by these 
writers, and perceiving the force of their illustrations as applied to 
the conditions which surround them, we are prone to adopt with too 
much readiness the theories which they advocate in preference to 
the teachings of our own practice; and this tendency will increase 
as, year by year, we become further removed from the actualities of 
our Own experience. 

Let us then hope that when this Order shall have ceased to be an 
association of veteran officers, united by the bond of companionship- 
in-arms, it will continue to be animated by a lively interest in mili- 
tary art and science, and that an abiding faith may be cherished in 
the methods by which the life of the nation was saved by the Union 


Volunteers. 
MOSES HARRIS, 
Captain, First Cavalry, U.S. A. 
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N choosing this subject, I have been actuated by a determination 

to select a topic about which I knew something, not about which 
I had only read something. For by reading only, one accumulates, 
not facts but the mere shadow of facts, so vague and misty it may 
be, that the real article met subsequently is not identified with its 
counterteit presentment, but seems another thing altogether. But 
this determination necessarily narrowed my choice immensely, so I 
am likely to weary you with a recital of commonplace experience. 
But I will give you at least something true if not new, and reality 
must atone for lack of novelty. 

To argue the importance of veterinary knowledge for cavalry offi- 
cers would seem indeed a work of supererogation, were it not for the 
well known indifference of some, and a not inconsiderable number 
of them, to this subject. Hence the following personal experience 
seems worthy of recital: 

When I joined my troop in 1873—as ignorant of horses’ ailments 
and their treatment as any recent recruit—I found myself, by the 
temporary absence of my captain and my first lieutenant, in im- 
mediate command of the troop. A new roof was nailing upon the 
troop stable, and loose shingles with adhering nails were scattered 
here and there in its vicinity. At my first stable call, no less than 
three horses, which number was afterwards increased, were presented 
to me, each one with a rusty shingle-nail driven into its foot. After 
consultation with the first sergeant I sought the advice of a civilian 
employe of the Quartermaster’s Department who knew “all about 
horses,” and in pursuance of his enlightened advice, finally ruined 
five or six of the best horses in the troop. But I had all the loose 
shingles picked up a few days later, which afterthought, fortunately 
for me, made one shining point in my otherwise gloomy report to 
my disgusted troop commander. 

Sometime later I was sent with a detachment, commanded by 
an officer senior to myself, to meet at a point some ninety miles away 
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the department commander and his staff, on a visit of general in- 
spection to our post. From our camp which we left early and with- 
out watering our stock, it was about twenty miles or more to the 
next water. The day was hot, the dust stifling, and the animals 
soft and fat. But the department commander was in a.hurry. I 
had a new whip, and after one or two complimentary remarks from 
the passengers upon my fancy driving, I “whooped ’em along” for 
all they were worth. When we reached water the animals were 
thirsty and I gave them all they wanted; all indeed, for several of 
them never drank again! The result of this trip and the shingle- 
nail episode which shortly preceded it, put me to thinking, and I 
went to work upon my horse books with a fervor not unstimulated by 
the suggestion of my captain that perhaps I could secure a transfer 
to some unmounted branch of the service. 

Some years later, my promotion carried me to a north-western 
post, where [ arrived in the month of August, 1879. The afternoon 
of the day of my arrival, the commanding officer asked me to look 
at a sick pony, the property of his servant. A moment’s observa- 
tion of the animal showed me the worst case of acute glanders I ever 
beheld, and the thought of the danger run by the commander’s little 
son, who had been visiting the pony daily with the aforesaid servant, 
made my blood run cold. Fortunately the pony had been kept in a 
remote log stable, away from the other animals, and upon my urgent 
pleading, he was at once destroyed, and pony, stable and equipments, 
burned then and there. .During the succeeding winter, I had no 
sickness among my horses, but the next summer a malignant dis- 
order broke out among the animals there, which, after destroying or 
rendering unserviceable the greater part of them, caused the post itself 
to be abandoned. A few years before, glanders at Benicia Barracks, 
Cal., led to the death of two enlisted men, caused the shooting of some 
eighty odd public animals, and the burning of the stables, horse 
equipments, etc., of the entire post. 

If the effect of the foregoing narration of facts be what I think 
it should be upon logical intelligences, I will consider the impor- 
tance of this study to cavalry officers to be demonstrated, and will 
now proceed to a consideration of the best methods of acquiring this 
knowledge, the case of a young cavalry officer, joining his troop, 
being tacitly understood. And to confine the circumstances of the 
case supposed as nearly as possible to those attending my own ex- 
perience, I will not consider those officers who have had the oppor- 
tunity of attending a proper veterinary college, nor even those who 
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may have been so fortunate as to attend the Infantry and Cavalry 
School at Leavenworth. 

Our young lieutenant then, deprived of the benefits of the royal 
roads to learning just mentioned, should first of all provide himself 
with one or more, and the more the better, proper text books. And 
here, some discretion should be exercised, for such has been the un- 
exampled progress of veterinary science during the past few years, 
that the older manuals are almost worse than none. The work of 
General Fitz Wyaram, in use at Leavenworth, is standard; the 
special report on diseases of the horse, published by the Department 
of Agriculture, and furnished gratis upon application to the Secretary, 
is valuable; the compilation of Prof. Kirpy —in Wood’s Medical 
Library —and part of the local library of each post hospital, is my 
favorite, while the large, general work of WiLLIAMs, also in the post 
hospital, is the final authority in all disputed questions, though not 
intended as a practical hand-book for a novice. Youarr, MAYHEW, 
““STONHENGE,”’ PERCIVAL, et al., are out of date in many respects, but 
should be interesting as exhibiting the state of veterinary science in 
their day, and hence indicating its progress. A general perusal of 
his books now will give our novitiate a comprehension of technical 
terms, the classification of the various ailments of horses, and a gen- 
eral, if possibly vague, idea of the phenomena of disease, that will to 
some extent prepare him for dealing with special cases as they arise 
in his experience. 

Now, in the practice of medicine upon human subjects, the im- 
portance of an exact and true diagnosis is abundantly understood, 
and its difficulties fully admitted. The necessity for correct diag- 
nosis is in no wise lessened in equine sickness, and unfortunately its 
difficulties are multiplied a hundred fold, for the horse cannot talk. 
If a man has a sore throat, he can tell you so, but the horse’s trouble 
you must find out from his actions alone. Hence, it results that a 
perfect knowledge of the horse’s normal behavior, pulse, respiration, 
appetite, etc., must be gained before one is fitted to decide how, or in 
what manner, the horse is acting unusually. The first captain I 
served under required both subalterns to attend stables, at which he 
also was present. This was a good rule, for as a result of the daily 
observation and criticism of the mount of the troop, each one of us 
soon detected the slightest change in the action or appearance of any 
of the horses. I would therefore advise every young lieutenant to fre- 
quent the stables, and to make a habit of attentively and closely scru- 
tinizing each horse in turn. The age of cavalry horses is generally 
known, and by examining from day to day the mouths of all those of 
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whose age there is no doubt, one will soon become expert. For in- 
stance, make a list of all six-year-old horses, and examine their mouths. 
in succession ; one will learn accurately the appearance of a six-year- 
old mouth, and at the same time be armed against those superficial 
variations in the mouths of horses of the same age, that are so mis- 
leading to the learner. In like manner, take the pulse, respiration 
and temperature of a few obviously well horses, at one time. After 
a little practice you will make those tests as instinctively and confi- 
dently as a practitioner, and they will save you many needless alarms 
founded upon some trooper’s insistence that “my horse is mighty 
sick, lieutenant. I think he’s got the bots, or lampas, or hide- 
bound,” or some other of the imaginary complaints of trooper’s 
horses. Imaginary, I should say, so far as concerns horses, but real 
mental disorders of their riders! for the horse, fortunately, is never 
a malingerer, and if he is really well, his eyes, bis pulse, his breath- 
ing, and nis temperature, will surely indicate it. Per contra, he will 
not try “to play old soldier” on you, and if these functions betray 
disorder, you may be sure it is real, and never a sly attempt “to 
Wheaton it,’ as we say at West Point. 

Having now our young man armed with one or two good text- 
books—which he has perused from time to time in a general way, 
and fairly familiar with well horses—we will suppose a horse to turn 
up sick at afternoon stables, and the trouble begins. Now will our 
young man show whether or not his is a scientific and logical brain. 
If not, he will ask the sergeant or farrier what he thinks is the mat- 
ter, and finally order him (the horse, unhappily, not the farrier) a 
dose of “sweet spirits of nitre,’ or “spirits of turpentine,” or other 
dangerous poison, and, after death, affidavit him off the papers; or, 
he will examine carefully the animal’s pulse, appetite, etc., putting 
down accurately in his note-book each fact as it comes—under the 
heading, “normal” or “abnormal’’—and then go for bis books and 
search them through till he finds his corresponding case. Then, 
reading in every reliable book he can find, all he can discover of this 
particular complaint, and applying rigidly, but conservatively, the 
proper treatment, cures his horse, or loses him, as the case may be, 
but learns anyway, and for all time, that particular complaint and 
its proper treatment; and the system is begun which, applied sin- 
cerely to every disease that comes under his hand, turns him out 
sooner or later a fairly competent veterinarian. 

Of course, in practice all this is not so easy to do, as it is to write 
about, but after all, it is not so difficult as to dishearten or defeat any 


really earnest man. Horse diseases rarely present any difficulty of 
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classification. The diseases of the stomach and digestive organs, of 
the lungs and respiration generally, of the kidneys and bladder, of 
the brain, spinal cord and nervous system, diseases of the skin, and a 
few specific diseases, like pink eye, glanders and the like, complete 
the list, which is not very formidable, even when we add thereto 
lameness and tooth and foot troubles. 

The post quartermasters all have now in store surgical cases, slings 
and instruments for the administration of medicines. Fortunately 
the circulatory system of the horse is in general well protected, and 
all the minor surgical operations are easily within the reach of any 
careful man. I have taken some very stiff chances in this line, or 
rather compelled the poor horse to take them, but so far without bad 
results. In all my practice I have always obtained the cheerful and 
intelligent assistance and advice of the army surgeons, upon solicita- 
tion, and to them should every perplexing case be taken. The phe- 
nomena of disease are much the same in all animals, and the doctor 
can generally clear up all doubts depending upon an interpretation 
of ascertained morbid symptoms. Also, their presence at “post 
mortems” of those ungrateful beasts who die in spite of your en- 
lightened attention and treatment, will assist you in discovering any 
signs of disease or morbid action in brain, lung or stomach. I need 
not say that every dead horse should be carefully examined, whether 
he died of disease or injury, for a knowledge of the normal, as I 
before insisted, is a necessary prelude to a proper comprehension of 
the abnormal. The keeping of a note-book, in which are recorded 
the daily symptoms of each sick animal, his treatment, its effect and 
final results, together with notes of facts discovered, peculiarities 
explained, etce., should never be omitted, for here as elsewhere it is 
exact knowledge that we want, and not vague remembrance. More 
than once such notes kept by me of the beginnings of a prolonged 
attack have enabled the post surgeon, later called in, to detect at 
once the nature of the disease that was baffling me. 

Before bringing this article to a close I wish to offer to our supposi- 
titious young learner a few words of advice, founded upon my own 
experience, and which happily may save him from the blunders I 
myself have often made. The first is, go slow; be conservative, botly 
in the administration of drugs and in active external treatment. 
And above all, if in doubt, as they say in whist, play your trump 
card and do nothing. Unless absolutely sure of your diagnosis do 
nothing and give nothing till you are sure, or until, as is generally 
the case, your patient gets well. General treatment, trying this and 
that, is much worse than none. Many atime have I repented giving 
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medicine to a horse, but barely ever have I had to regret not having 
done so. And again, and emphatically, beware of the unlearned 
practical horse doctor, the stage driver, the livery stable keeper, the 
fellow “who has been working around horses all his life,” anybody 
and everybody but the scientific veterinarian. These other gentle- 
men know a great deal about horses, but they know “too many things 
that are not so,” and their advice is always pernicious. Do not be 
deceived by their apparent good luck in curing disease; all quacks 
do that. These are the gentlemen that cut or burn away the roof 
of a horse’s mouth to cure “lampers;”’ that cut out the “haw” to cure 
opthalmia; that give this or that nostrum to cure “bots,” and so on 
ad nauseam. It will take nerve to resist them and their authority, 
but be firm. The book, always the book, and nothing but the book 
be your guide, and sooner or later you will have your reward. For 
it is marvelous how little really exact knowledge there is in this 
world, and from the man who has it, be it ever so little, must flee 
away all pretenders, talkers, readers and memorizers of other men’s 
knowledge, and all humbugs and impostors whomsoever. 


GEORGE S. HOYLE, 
Captain, First Cavalry. 








THE’ SHOCK ACTION OF CAVALRY. 


THE importance of shock action of cavalry has of late years been 

much underrated, and attempts have been made, with more or 

less success, to lead up to the idea that the charge with the saber is 

a thing of the past, and that in coming wars cavalry will have to 

depend for its success on fire action, and not as heretofore on the 
charge, to produce its effects in battle. 

If we admit this to be true the troopers of the future will be noth- 
ing more nor less than mounted infantry, no matter what other name 
they may be given. Thisis the logical conclusion of abandoning the 
saber as the principal weapon for cavalry, or making it secondary 
to the carbine or the revolver; for it is but reasonable to suppose 


that when possible, arms will be used under those circumstances in 
which the greatest effect can be derived from them, and as the most 
ardent advocate of fire action for cavalry will scarce claim that they 
‘an be used with anything like the same precision and effect on 
horseback as on foot, it follows that to use them to the best advan- 
tage the men will have to be dismounted; consequently the troops 
which depend on their fire action will have to fight on foot. i 


But is this a statement of the case, and has the day for the shock 
action of cavalry passed away? If so, it would be best to relegate 
the saber to the arsenals, and the charge to the pages of historians 
or novelists; but before doing so it would be well to examine the 
histories of the last three great wars and determine from the exam- 
ples they furnish whether the advocates of making cavalry a fire 
force instead of a charging force have made out their case. 

In all these wars it has been demonstrated that cavalry charges, 
made with the saber or lance as the weapon of attack, and launched 
against the enemy.at the proper time and with the proper precau- 
tions as to reconnoitering the ground in their front, have produced a 
decided effect, an effect that could be produced by no other arm of 
the service in the same numbers. 
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The German military experts, and it will not be questioned that, 
theoretically and practically, they understand their business, now 
lay down as an axiom that “Cavalry must be prepared to charge 
even unshaken infantry, for who can tell whether the infantry is 
shaken or not until the attempt has actually been made.” As an 
example of this we will take the battle of Winchester. When 
SHERIDAN brought up his reserves of the Army of West Virginia, 
even in the face of the preponderance of force that these reserves 
gave the Union forces, Earty’s men held their ground. “Then 
SHERIDAN, riding to his right wing, found TorBertr with two divisions 
of cavalry, under Merritr and AVERILL, some 7,000 sabers, well 
equipped, well mounted and well led. This force was hurled against 
the left of the Confederate army. The enemy was doubled up, and 
as the storm of cavalry broke on his flank, the Union army advanced, 
and the victory was complete.” 

Certainly in this case, if Colonel FLETCHER’s account of the battle, 
from which the preceding is taken, is correct, EARLY’s infantry was 
not shaken to that extent that they were ready to abandon the field 
without being forced to do so, and from all accounts it appears that 
cavalry was the force applied, the charge the gait, and the saber the 
arm. Indeed, to this latter does Earty attribute the failure of his 
cavalry to cope successfully with the Union forces, for in his report 
to General LEE he states: ‘“ LoMAx’s cavalry is armed entirely with 
rifles, and has no sabers; the consequence is that they cannot fight on 
horseback, and in this open country they cannot fight on foot.” This 
report shows that Lomax’s cavalry was not, from its armament, what 
was required for fighting cavalry in an open country, no ‘matter what 
services they might be able to render by rapidity of movement or 
tire action in a close country. What Earty evidently felt the want 
of was a cavalry that was in condition to meet charge by charge in 
large bodies. It has moreover been shown by Major Carr’s discus- 
sion of a previous paper that, in many of the minor actions of the 
cavalry of the Army of the Potomac, whenever the horsemen of the 
two armies came together on ground that was in any way adapted 
for cavalry, the force that charged with the saber came off victorious. 

KiLpaTRIck, in his raid around Atlanta, on being surrounded by 
the Confederate forces, decided to cut his way out; his charge is de- 
scribed in Lieutenant Scotr’s paper: “The ground over which the 
charge was to be made was cut up by washouts and crossed by two 
rail fences. The Confederates had formed in three lines about fifty 
yards apart and constructed barricades of fence rails. The first two 
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lines stood firm until ridden down by the cavalry.” In the same 
paper Lieutenant Scott goes on to quote the Memphis Appeal, which, 
in describing the action, says that they “came on in a solid column 
ten or twelve lines deep, each fellow for himself, rushed on swinging 
his saber over his head.” 

In this particular case the opposing forces were dismounted cav- 
alry as well as infantry, and though they were behind barricades 
were unable to withstand the shock of KiLpatrick’s charge. 

From the wording of the Memphis Appeal (the writer of the 
article claimed to have been present at the action), the formation | 
of the Union forces was a deep one, and from what Lieutenant Scorr 
states in his paper, there must have been considerable confusion. One 
thing appears certain, and that is, but for using his cavalry as he did 
in his attack on the Confederate line, K1Lparrick would in all proba- 
bility have been worsted. If, again, the charge had been made with 
less confusion, the losses would probably have been less and the ad- 
vantages obtained greater. 


This action furnishes us with another example of the shock action 
being successful in spite of the unfavorable character of the ground 
over which it was made. Had Kriipatrick dismounted his men to 
fight on foot it is questionable if he would have succeeded nearly 


as well, if at all; for in the first place, he would have been forced to 
reduce his fighting strength by furnishing horse holders, ete.; again 
from the greater length of time his men would have been under fire, 
his losses would have been greater than they were, before coming to 
the actual contact with the enemy. On the other hand, had CLEBURNE, 
Ross and Martin met their adversary by a counter charge instead 
of dismounting their men, as the two first did, there is every proba- 
bility that the Confederates would have given a better account of 
themselves; certainly their losses would not have been so great. 

The casualties of the Union troops in this affair were not great, 
all things considered: fourteen officers and one hundred and ninety- 
two men for the Second Division ; those of the Third and those of 
the Confederates are not given. If Colonel Minty’s account is cor- 
rect, and there is no reason why it should be questioned, those of 
the latter must have been considerable, as he says 800 Confederates 
were sabered. 

The deductions to be drawn from this action are, that cavalry 
should not be used on foot when it can be employed mounted, for as 
an arm of attack, it must be able to move with the greatest rapidity, 
even in a circumscribed space, which it cannot do dismounted ; also, 
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that as an arm of defense, dismounted, 7. e., to receive a charge, it is 
a poor one, for it will always have to sacrifice a greater or less per- 
centage of numbers as horse-holders, etc., before going into action. 
To turn from the examples furnished in our own Civil War to 
those of other nations, we find that in the Italian campaign of 1866 
the EpLEsHEIM division of cavalry, some 2,400 strong, at the battle 
of Custozza, charged two divisions of the Italian army, and so de- 
moralized them that they were unable to move for the rest of the day, 
but remained rooted to the ground; held there by the threatening 
attitude of the Austrian cavalry, though their presence was sorely 
needed at another part of the field; had they been able to move they 
would in all probability have turned the scale in favor of the Italians. 
The Italians were drawn up in two lines of battalion squares 
covering each other’s intervals. Prince HoHENLOHE, in describing 
the action, says: “At the beginning of the battle of Custozza the 
two brigades— Putz and Busanowics—with a total of fifteen squad- 
rons, pushed into action, the Brigade Putz making a front’ attack 
upon the two infantry divisions while they were still intact. They 
rode down the skirmish line, broke through some squares, and car- 
ried confusion and alarm into the third line. The most of the 
infantry sought and found protection in the rows of trees in the 
highly cultivated Italian plain, and opened a murderous fire upon 
the cavalry, which rode back through their lines. What was the 
result of this attack? Thirty battalions of the enemy were not only 
prevented from taking part in the action of the day, but had to be 
reinforced by the Brigade Pistosa. The cavalry was neither disabled 
nor destroyed. It remained in front of these divisions the entire 
day, and so impressed them that they did not risk an advance to 
the assistance of the balance of the army.” 
In another part of the field another charge was made by a 
smaller body of men, but in comparison the effect was greater still. 
The Brigade BenKo had been forced back and the Italians had 
taken possession of a position which threatened the flank and rear 
of the Austrians. If they had been successful in establishing them- 
selves in this position it would have been almost impossible to drive 
them from it. Three platoons of the Sicilian lancers (about 120 
men) “broke through the Brigade Pisa and falling on the Brigade 
Forti caused a panic, and four out of five battalions were broken up, 
and were of no use during the day,” thus enabling the Austrians to 
recover a position “the possession of which would have enabled 
them (the Italians) to win the battle. These results were secured 
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in a coantry in which cavalry was compelled to keep to the high- 
ways, which have many ascents and descents, and which are lined 
on either side by vineyards, mulberry groves and stone walls.” 

This again is an example of shock action against an unshaken 
enemy in a difficult country, and we may ask not only how much 
infantry it would have taken to accomplish the same result, but would 
it have accomplished it at all? 

It cannot be urged that the Italians were an inferior race to the 
Austrians, for the Italian infantry gave a good account of itself and 
held its own against the Austrian infantry, and it is but reasonable 
to suppose that the Austrian cavalry was drawn from the same sources 
as their infantry. Nor would the argument of poor weapons hold, 
for the Italians were armed with rifled muskets, and according to 
ordinary theories should have destroyed the Austrian cavalry before 
it came within charging distance. The secret of the Austrian success 
is rather to be sought in the fact that at that time their cavalry was 
the best trained in Europe, and its officers and men thoroughly believed 
their charge to be irresistible. 

And what was the price’ paid for these two brilliant charges? In 
the first about thirty per cent. of EDLESHEIM’s division, and in the 
second two officers, eighty-four men and seventy-nine horses, or 
seventy per cent. of the three platoons of lancers. The loss in both 
‘ases Was great, but in comparison with the general result it was 
small indeed, and it must be borne in mind that in action the result, 
if successful, justifies the means; moreover, as long as battles are 
fought, victory must be paid for by the sacrifice of friends as well as 
by the destruction of foes. 

This action like the charge at Winchester, shows what can be 
done by well trained cavalry in the hands of skillful and determined 
leaders, for in this case it was more than a match for ten times its 
number of unshaken infantry. 

In the campaign of Bohemia of the same year the Austrians were 
defeated by the Prussians, Lat badly as they were beaten, the defeat 
would have been much more crushing than it was had it not been 
for the Austrian cavalry, which enabled their infantry to form behind 


Kéniggriatz, preventing by its charges the Prussian pursuit. 


MavpeE in his “ Letters on Tactics and Organization,” points out 
that these charges were delivered under by no means favorable cir- 
cumstances, and that “instead of a shaken foe they had to ride at 
the steadiest of continental infantry, flushed with a hitherto victorious 
advance, and who were not in the least taken by surprise,” and that 
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“the fire was actually delivered with unusual precision and coolness.” 
It is not a matter of. record that the Prussian infantry, though armed 
with the breech-loading needle gun, beat off the Austrian cavalry so 
as tobe able to advance without the assistance of theirown. According 
to Prince HoHENLOBE the Prussian cavalry was moreover prevented 
by the Austrian from reaping the fruits of victory. To quote his 
own words: “Imagine the result if the Austrian cavalry had not 
been there; the entire Austrian army would have been lost between 
4 and 5 o'clock; and, again imagine the Prussians without cavalry ; 
the attacks of the Austrian cavalry would perhaps have changed the 
result of the battle as was the case at a later date at Vionville.” 

In his critique on this action MAUDE says that “the actual amount 
of damage they succeeded in inflicting on the Prussians it is impossible 
to decide,” but they proved beyond a peradventure that even after the 
defeat of an army “there is still work for cavalry on the battle-field 
which no other arm can do as well,” and that “their action saved the 
Austrian army from what would have been almost as crushing a 
‘alamity as Sedan.” 

On the side of the Prussians, BREDow’s regiment at Tobitschau 
attacked, across open ground, and captured a battery of eighteen 
guns situated at 1,500 yards distance, and this with a loss of thirteen 
men only; and there is no reason to suppose that the guns of this 
particular battery were worse served than those of the rest of thé 
Austrian artillery. 

In another instance a Prussian squadron (100 strong) of the 
Tenth Hussars, surprised and captured, so sudden was their attack, 
an Austrian battalion of over 600 men. 

In all the history of modern warfare there is perhaps no instance 
in which a charge of cavalry ever accomplished the results of the 
Brigade Brepow at Vionville, for beyond its mere military aspect in 
deciding the action in favor of the Germans, it overthrew the theory 
that cavalry was unable to produce an impression on unshaken in- 
fantry, to cope successfully with the breech-loader, or advance under 
artillery fire. In the account of this action, we are told that the 
remains of the Twenty-fourth regiment of infantry were just in 
advance of Vionville, “without support or reserve of any kind, and 
no hopes of receiving any for many bours. Opposite them, and 
some 1,000 yards distant, lay the Third French Division drawn up 
in two lines and deployed, supported by the whole of the corps 
artillery of CANROBERT, in all fifteen battalions and nine batteries. 
A large body of French cavalry, at least a division, rode up and took 
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position between the Roman road and the road leading from Rezon- 
ville to Villiers aux Bois. Had they realized the condition of the 
Prussian infantry and charged, these latter were in no condition to 
have stopped them.” 

General Brepow was ordered to charge, but made the objection, 
“Cavalry can’t charge unshaken infantry.” However, on receiving 
the order of the chief of the staff to charge, “he drew his sword 
and ordered his trumpeter to sound the trot. The brigade (only six 
squadrons) moved off under cover of a little valley, trotted up the 
slope, and having sighted the French, dashed at them in full gallop 
in one line. They dashed over both lines of infantry and through 
the batteries; the greater part went right on at the French cavalry, 
which now attacked them, outnumbering them nearly five to one, 
and with fresh horses.” 

Maung, from whom the above account is taken, points out that 
the main object, viz: the breaking of the French infantry, was ac- 
complished with little loss in the advance, though the Germans were 
under artillery and infantry fire for a space of 1,500 yards. Their 
great loss occurred when after breaking through the French lines 
they were attacked by the French cavalry. The total number of 
rifles bearing on the Brigade Brepow during its advance is estimated 
at 8,000, to say nothing of the nine batteries of artillery. The loss 
of the Prussians was heavy, about seventy-five per cent. of the total 
strength of Brepow’s brigade, but the object with which the charge 
was ordered, that is, the checking of the advance of the French 
Sixth Corps, was accomplished. 

That the venture was evidently considered desperate by BRepow 
himself, as well as by the general who first ordered the charge, is 
shown, in Maupe’s account of it, by both of them making the same 
objection when it was suggested, viz: “Cavalry cannot charge un- 
shaken infantry,’ as well as by Brepow himself making no disposi- 
tion for reserve or flanking squadrons; had he done so, he possibly 
would not have suffered as severely as he did. In all probability 
the success of this charge was as much a matter of surprise to the 
Germans as to the French. Its expediency, taking the circumstances 
into consideration, was unquestionable. 

At the same battle the Dragoons of the Prussian Guard charged 
the Fourth French Corps, which was advancing in great force on 
Mars la Tour. The Thirty-eighth Brigade, which was sent to check 
its advance, was beaten back after a desperate fight, in which it lost 
over half its numbers. 
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KAHLER, in his “ Reiterei bei Vionville,” tells us that the First 
Guard Dragoons received the order “to cover the Thirty-eighth Bri- 
gade, and at any cost stop the advance of the enemy.” It appears 
that not only was the charge made and the advance of the French 
Fourth Corps stopped, but that owing to the nature of the ground 
over which they had to move before charging, the regiment was 
forced to go through several maneuvers while advancing under in- 
fantry and artillery fire. The French infantry, before the charge 
was made, was far from being shaken. It was, on the contrary, vic- 
torious and advancing, and moreover was armed with the best breech- 
loader then in the hands of European troops; they were also sup- 
ported by a mitrailleuse battery, which from across a ravine poured 
round after round into the advancing Prussian cavalry. 

In this charge the precaution was taken to detail a force, probably 
a squadron, to attack the enemy’s flank, and to this its great success 
was probably due. 

In all these examples we have illustrations of the different modes 
of shock action, varying according to the circumstances. Each of 
them was an important factor in deciding the engagements in which 
they occurred, and in none of them would infantry have accom- 
plished the same results. Had the same numbers of cavalry been used 
dismounted, though they might have certainly annoyed their adver- 
saries at longer or shorter carbine range, it is more than question> 
able if they would have thrown them into the same confusion and 
dismay as was caused by their mounted action. The very time they 
would have bad to sacrifice in dismounting would have enabled the 
force attacked to measure the difference in numbers, to say nothing 
of the moral encouragement they would have secured from seeing 
an attack, which had commenced at a rapid gait, dwindle down to a 
halt before it fired a shot. 

The French charges in this campaign were unsuccessful for two 
reasons: First, their cavalry “was far from first class, indifferently 
mounted, insufficiently trained, and as deeply bitten by the terror of 
the new arm as all the other cavalries of Europe;” Second, the 
ground over which they operated was unfavorable for cavalry action. 

At Worth Micuet’s brigade charged over extremely unfavorable 
ground ‘because of single lines of trees felled close to the ground, 
and deep ditches, whilst the infantry had a clear fire over the other- 
wise open and generally sloping ridges. This chivalrous advance 
of the cavalry had enabled the French infantry of the extreme right 


wing to withdraw unmolested.” 
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The charge of BonNEMAIN’s cuirassiers was made under circum- 
stances that almost precluded any hope of success, but even it gave 
time to the French to organize another infantry counter attack. 

The French charge at Vionville was a failure for two reasons: 
First, the distance at which the attack was commenced, 2,500 paces, 
was too great; Second, when it got “well within range of the in- 
fantry, iis course was checked by the debris of DE Forton’s camp, 
biscuit boxes, baggage wagons, etc.” From this resulted a crowding 
and confusion which went as far as the German resistance in render- 
ing it ineffective, if indeed it could have had any other result after 
its long advance. 

At Floing and Cazal, General Mareuerirre’s division, after his 
death, advanced under General DE GALLIFET, over unfavorable ground 
and under the fire of every available gun the Germans could bring 
to bear on them. For half an hour the struggle with the German 
infantry defied description. Mavpe points out very clearly that no 
advantage was taken of this half hour’s grace by the commander of 
the French army. 

The engagements above cited are matters of history, with which 
every cavalryman who takes an interest in his arm is familiar; they 
have, however, been cited to prove what many cavalrymen doubt or 
deny, viz: that the shock action of cavalry is the one best adapted 
to an arm which is essentially an arm of attack, for the very de- 
fense of cavalry lies in the initiation of the mounted attack. General 
von ScumipT says: “The real sphere of action, its decisive influence 
on the enemy, in short the very life and soul of our arm lies in the 
charge.” 

To make the charge in line a success the men and horses should 
be thoroughly trained not only to cover long distances at the faster 
gaits, but to maintain a correct alignment and interval, more by ¢ 
strict attention to gait and pace than by dressing towards the guide, 
so as to arrive at their goal in those boot to boot, wall-like formations, 
which will insure victory to-day, as they did in the days of FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. 

In the instructions laid down for the charge by General von 
ScuMipT, in his “Instructions for Cavalry,” the principles are broad 


enough to be applied to any system of drill regulations, and if fol- 
lowed will insure the required precision so necessary to success. It 
would be an insult to us as a nation to insinuate that what German, 
French or Austrian cavalry can do in the way of precision of drill 
or maneuvers, is beyond our reach. But this can be attained only by 
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us, as by others, by a constant and unremitting striving for it. The 
theory that, as Americans, we are superior in intelligence and adapt- 
ability to drill to all other nations, and consequently do not require 
as much training as they do, may be, so far as native born Americans 
are concerned, correct; but the percentage of intelligent native born 
Americans in our service is not so great that we can afford to pay 
more attention to the end in view than to the means of attaining it. 

Our drill regulations require the normal formation of the line to 
bein one rank. Whether this arose from the smallness of our troops, 
or the desire of a very extended front, it is a weaker formation than 
the double rank, for the latter admits of replacing by men from the 
rear rank, casualties that may occur in the front, and thus maintain- 
ing the line intact. If there is no rear rank from which to fill the 
casualties of the front, by the time the line comes to the actual con- 
tact it would, from losses in going over the ground that separated it 
from the enemy, be practically in extended order, which is contrary 
to the principle that a charge in line should be solid and compact. 

The laming of horses in the front rank by being trodden on by 
those of the rear rank, evidently does not take place to any extent 
beyond the other ordinary casualties of the drill field; or if it does 
the advantages to be gained by the double rank formation are great 
enough to counter balance any disadvantages that may arise from 
such injuries, otherwise a nation so economical as Germany would 
scarcely adhere to the double rank. The objection that, in case of a 
horse going down in the front rank, the rider would be trampled to 
death, or the rear rank overthrown, applies with equal force to the 
column of platoons or fours, and the danger is no greater in the 
former than in the two latter cases. That troops if well trained 
move with as great rapidity and precision in double as in single rank, 
is shown by accounts of foreign cavalry maneuvers, and if they can 
attain this, there is no reason why we should not. 

Throughout the advance over the intervening ground up to the 
point where the actual charge is to commence, the troops may be 
kept fairly well aligned and closed; once, however, the charge itself 
commences, no matter how well they may be ridden, every horse 
will take his best gait, and the swiftest ones will draw to the front, 
leaving gaps in the front rank which, if not filled, are at all events 
covered by the rear rank men. The moral effect of this apparently 
solid wall of horsemen coming down on them, is very much greater 
on the troops receiving the charge than that of a line with the inter- 
vals between the files that are bound to occur in single rank from 
casualties and opening out on the flanks, etc. As for the moral effect 
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on the men of the rear rank, it is more than probablé that the excite- 
ment of the preliminary trot and gallop before the charge itself be- 
gun, would have left them very little anxiety beyond that of seeking 
to get into the gaps in the front rank, or keeping the distance from 
it they had been accustomed to in drills or maneuvers. 

The Germans train their men to rally in double rank after the 
charge, as well as after the swarm attack, and to men accustomed to 
fall in in double rank the time occupied in forming cannot be so very 
much greater than it would be in single rank. Moreover, as the case 
of forming at all after an attack would imply a success, and in that 
case the supporting lines of attack would in all probability have 
taken up the pursuit, the element of the difference in time, if such 
difference exists, would cut an insignificant figure. In case of the 
- failure of the attack there would be little chance of re-forming in 
single or double rank until the defeated troops were in such a position 
as to have plenty of time for any formation required of them. 


The only provision we have in our drill regulations for the forma- 
tion of double rank is by an intricate maneuver; apart from this it 
has moreover the disadvantage of shortening the general line, and 
the organizations composing it, over and above the time wasted in 
getting into double rank, would have to sacrifice more time still in 


closing the intervals between them if in line; if the troops were in 
column the rear organizations would have to close up on those in 
front so as not to have too much interval on wheeling into line. 

The greatest advantage of double rank as a normal formation for 
avalry, apart from giving weight and cohesion to the charge in 
line, lies in the fact that as the greater can include the less there 
is no reason why organizations accustomed to work in two ranks 
should not work equally well in one, or in extended order whenever 
occasion rendered it expedient so to do. It would be more difficult 
to make men accustomed to work in single rank only, work equally 
well in two ranks; for as neither men nor horses would be accustomed 
to work in double rank as a normal formation, confusion would be 
likely to ensue. 

The successes of SHERIDAN, as well as those of other cavalry leaders 
in our Civil War, were gained in double rank formations, as were 
those of EpLEsHEIM in Italy, and Brepow in France; and “ Upton’s 
Tactics” provides for a double rank formation for cavalry. 

Of the double rank it may be said that it has been tried success- 
fully in this and other countries, whereas the single rank has never 
been put to the test even with us for all cavalry. Single rank 
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formation was discussed in England some fifty years ago, and was. 
evidently not adopted, as the present British normal formation for 
avalry is in two ranks. The most warlike as well as the most eco- 
nomical nations of Europe have found that they handle cavalry to 
the greatest advantage in squadrons of from 130 to 140 men in double 
rank. 

It must not be uuderstood that in this paper any effort is made to 
underrate the fire action of cavalry dismounted, for in this country 
we have proved how terribly effective it can be; but from this very 
fact as well as from the peculiar nature of the services required of 
our cavalry in the last quarter of a century, many cavalry officers 
have come to consider the charge, with closed ranks and the arm 
blanche, if not an impossibility, at least so remote a contingency as 
to be almost unworthy of consideration, and as a consequence atten- 
tion has been withdrawn from it. 

In the fight at Wounded Knee the cavalry was drawn up dis- 
mounted surrounding the Indians. These latter, in resistance to 
disarmament, commenced firing on them. Had these troops been 
mounted and armed with their sabers as well as with their fire-arms, 
they could have charged into the Indians at the commencement of 
the fight and certainly would have killed and disabled as many of 
them as they did with their fire-arms. But we are told that such a 
method of attack would not have been expedient, as it would haye 
scattered the Indians, and it was desirable that they should remain 
bunched as much as possible. Granted; but if in this particular case 
they did remain so, it was as much due to the troops which occupied 
the surrounding high grounds, thus preventing the Indians getting 
to them, as to the dismounted men of ‘the Seventh Cavalry in their 
own immediate vicinity. After all there would have been nothing 
to prevent their following up on foot in the rough ground any advan- 
tage obtained by a charge in the bottom when the fight commenced. 

As for marching, scouting, skirmishing on foot, reconnoitering, 
and general ability to take care of itself under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, our cavalry is unrivaled, for it has learned all this busi- 
ness in a numberless series of engagements with an enemy inured to- 
irregular warfare from boyhood, more subtle, cunning and enduring 
than any other savage nation of the earth, and who, once brought 
to bay, can fight and die with Spartan energy and fortitude. To 
come off victorious with such a race, our officers and men have had 
to bear privations and sufferings that the soldiers of no other nation 
have been called upon to endure. From the very conditions of this 
warfare they have been forced to trust to their individual resources, 
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intelligence and bravery, in an unexampled manner, which has 
placed them in a better position to teach than to learn these par- 
ticular branches of their profession from foreigners. 

This warfare, however, is coming to a close, and in future we will 
have to reckon with troops handled according to the methods of 
modern scientific war, and as a consequence will have to depend less 
on the individual personal valor of our soldiers and more on the 
perfection of the training of our tactical units, for whether we will 
have to meet Canadians from the north or Mexicans from the south, 
these nations will have trained armies, better or worse, to be con- 
quered at any cost, and as we are told that in future, wars will be 
“short, sharp and decisive,” it behooves the army that would be 
victorious to be ready. 


J. Y. MASON BLUNT, 
Second Lieutenant, Fifth Cavalry. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF CAVALRY SCOUTS; BY N. KRU- 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN, BY PERMISSION OF THE AUTHOR, 
By First LIEUTENANT GEO. W. READ, FirtH U.S. CAVALRY. 


A MONG the methods for obtaining information of the enemy, a 
a prominent place unquestionably belongs to that of cavalry 
scouts. The merit of this method, as compared with others, is due 
to the fact that such scouts can be employed simu!taneously and un- 
interruptedly over a large territory, and are always at the disposal 
of the commander. ae 

Everyone understands the importance of well conducted cavalry 
reconnaissances, but in practice, as well as in military literature, 
both at home and abroad, complaints are often made that the cat- 
alry does not always give sufficient information of the enemy. The 
explanation is sought in the insufficient preparation of the cavalry 
arm for this service, but it is believed that such an explanation is not 
always just. Failures are very often the direct result of not know- 
ing how to take advantage of the information furnished. A knowl- 
edge of the proper use of cavalry in the scouting service is shown 
by an efficient organization of the scouts, without which it is impos- 
sible for them to keep the commanding officer informed of the situa- 
tion, and to prevent any changes therein from escaping his attention. 

It is positively shown by experience that the successful perform- 
ance of the scouting service by the cavalry depends not alone upon 
preparation—7. e., upon the accumulation of a sufficient number of 
experienced patrol leaders, officers and men—but, in like degree, 
upon the appropriate organization of the scouts for a given case. 
The object of the preparation of the patrol leader is to teach him 
how to attain a given object with a horse patrol witbout sacrificing 
the strength of his men and horses; to acquire knowledge accurately; 
to grasp the situation, and to compose precise and definite reports. 
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The problem of the organization of scouts is to secure the uninter- 
rupted and abundant receipt of fresh and positive intelligence of the 


enemy. 

In the following exposition an attempt has been made to outline 
some of the fundamental principles shown by experience to be ap- 
plicable to the organization of scouts. 


LS 


It is a well known fact that cavalry scouting is done by horse 

patrols. ‘Two types of these patrols have been developed in practice 
—the first, designed exclusively for reconnaissance of the enemy or 
of the country; the second, for the immediate guarding of the force 
both in position and upon the march. These are designated by the 
regulations for field service as “flying patrols” and “ guarding 
patrols,” respectively, and are entirely distinct in designation and 
in the character of the information furnished, so that it is necessary 
to draw a sharp line between the information which may be expected 
from a flying patrol and that which may be given by a guarding 
patrol. 
The former is sent out by the commander of a force, and gives 
such information as it may be ordered to obtain; the latter, found in 
immediate and closest connection with the guarded troops (being 
seldom kept at a greater distance than one, two, or three versts*), 
gives information of the approach of the enemy to the immediate 
vicinity. Hence, if a force has around it only the guarding patrols,. 
it isin a measure secured from sudden surprise, but at the same time 
‘annot have information of what the enemy is doing; it finds itself 
poking about in the dark; it gets along by groping. If positive 
data are required as the basis of a certain calculation and the cor- 
responding timely dispositions for impending operations, there must 
be, in addition to the guarding patrols, and always near the enemy, 
horse patrols sent out for a special purpose, and each with its special 
object. To open the eyes of a force, it is necessary to have suitably 
directed flying patrols under a properly organized system of scouts. 
Surrounding a command by guarding patrols is a purely passive 
measure, and the scouting service acquires an active character only 
when flying patrols are sent out, for without them there is neither 
reconnaissance nor information. 

In the strict meaning of the regulations for field service, the 
guarding patrols are sent out as a matter of course, without awaiting 


*A verst is 3501 feet, or .66 of a mile. 
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either special orders or the dispositions of the commander of the 
force. When a force is disposed for rest, for example, the command- 
ing officer of the separating barrier of observation or defense, having 
received his field of operations in the common guarded zone, and 
having taken his place, promptly and upon his own authority sends 
out guarding patrols, each of which makes the tour of the small 
section of country assigned it until relieved by another patrol. On 
the march guarding patrols are sent out by the commander of a lead- 
ing or flank detachment detailed as a guard to the advancing troops. 
This is done promptly and without special orders. The patrols move 
in a definite direction and at a prescribed distance from the force. So 
it is during a battle; the commander of a flank guard receives his 
instructions, takes his place, and then sends out his guarding patrols. 
All this is plainly indicated by the regulations, and a failure to carry 
out the instructions is a grave official neglect on the part of the officer 
in command of any of the guarding detachments. 

With flying patrols the case is quite different; their use is much 
more extended and diverse; they serve as an aid in guarding as well 
as for organized reconnaissances of the enemy on a large scale, and 
are sent out as needed under special orders in each case. As an aid 
in guarding a force, they are sent out by order of the commander of 
the advanced posts (when at a halt), or of the advanced guard or van- 
guard (onthe march). For example: the commander of the advanced 
posts is apprised of the appearance of an important force of the enemy 
near the guarding chain. To secure his posts and also the main body 
from sudden attack he sends out one or more patrols to learn the details 
of the body of the enemy which has appeared, and to observe it. When 
marchingin the vicinity of the enemy, the commander of the vanguard, 
seeing from the map that the column will soon have to pass through a 
forest of greater or less extent, sends one or more flying patrols at the 
proper time with orders to search the forest before the main body 
enters it. This is done for the better protection of the force and to 
avoid an unexpected collision with the enemy. But flying patrols 
sent out in such a manner, serve only the partial end of protection, 
and therefore have an accidental character, notwithstanding the 
usefulness of the information received from them. To solve the prob- 
lem of the complete clearing up of the situation for the commanding 
officer, of his constant orientation by an uninterrupted receipt of in- 
formation, itis necessary to organize upon a large scale, and by means 
of flying patrols, a complete system of reconnaissance. This matter 
is of so much importance that it cannot be left to the discretion of 
subordinate commanders, and for this reason all orders bearing thereon 
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must be issued from the highest authority; in strong tactical organi- 
zations (corps and larger), from the staff of the cavalry force charged 
with reconnaissance and observation of the enemy; in independent 
forces of smaller strength, from the staff of the force. And indeed 
who is better able to know what information is required, in what 
directions the country should be cleared up, etc., than the chief of 
staff of a force? It is his duty to prepare all the data and, in order 
that the commanding officer may draw inferences corresponding to 
the actual state of affairs, the chief of staff is able to give fully de- 
tailed instructions to the commanders of the flying patrols sent out 
for this purpose. Without such instructions it is impossible for a 
flying patrol to solve the problem assigned it. All the threads of 
the reconnaissance must come together at the staff of the force, and 
thence also must issue the orders for the organization of scouts. 

In close connection with the foregoing is the question of the com- 
manders of the flying patrols, 7. e. of those persons who make the 
reconnaissances. The fitness of a patrol leader to execute the orders 
of the commander for whom the reconnaissance is effected has, of 
course, a very important signification, and the higher the personnel 
of the cavalry in this respect, the better. It is often lost sight of, 
however, that the cavalry cannot very often furnish ideal patrol 
leaders. Indeed, of the number stated on the list —four junior offi- 
cers to a squadron —it usually happens that in consequence of un- 
avoidable absence not more than two or three are present, and it 
may be confidently stated that for scouting purposes a given force 
cannot spare, on an average, more than one officer from a squadron. 
The remainder are necessary for the squadrons themselves, and for 
other kinds of cavalry service. In small forces, therefore, when the 
cavalry is weak, the commanders of the flying patrols come chiefly 
from the non-commissioned officers. As will be seen below, even in 
a cavalry division sent out to reconnoiter and observe the enemy, 
the employment of officers for scouting is greatly limited by exist- 
ing circumstances, and therefore, in that case as well, the detail of 
non-commissioned officers for that purpose is unavoidable. 

It is necessary to discern in the patrol leader the equally im- 
portant qualities of individual capability for the service, tactical 
knowledge and experience. Relatively speaking, there are many 
non-commissioned officers in a body of troops, and it is therefore 
possible to choose for scouting men who are sensible, bold, and de- 
cided, and who have already served with a horse patrol; but in 
regard to tactical knowledge, much cannot be required of non-com- 
missioned officers. With officers it is different; there are compara- 
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tively few of them in a squadron or regiment, hence each in turn 
may have an opportunity to serve in command of a flying patrol. 
But although they have received the necessary tactical training, 
there will always be great diversity in their innate abilities for this 
kind of service. All do not possess to the same degree the tact, de- 
cision, energy, firmness, skill, presence of mind, indefatigability, and 
other qualities of the good patrol leader; and even if every force had 
its full complement of officers, there would still be comparatively few, 
of them. It is seen from this how varied are the elements which 
must be employed in reconnaissance as compared with the type of 
the ideal patrol leader given by theory. For this reason it is neces- 
sary to count upon and know how to derive the greatest benefit from 
the material at hand, inasmuch as in practice fastidiousness is not 
always possible. 

Experience shows that the observance of the following funda- 
mental rules is necessary for the success of the scouting service: 

1. The operations of every patrol leader should be confined to 
definite limits within which he is free to act according to his discre- 
tion, independently of other flying patrols and of the troops in rear. 
The more simple and definite the object of a flying patrol the sooner 
can its successful accomplishment be counted upon. Several duties 
of a different nature should not be assigned at the same time toa 
single flying patrol, even if each of them is simple and definite, for it 
may easily happen that the operations of the enemy or other events 
will compel the patrol leader to sacrifice one of the objects for the 
success of the others, and the commander of the force will be deprived 
of important information or even receive none should the patrol 
leader prove undecided. To avoid such accidents, a separate flying 
patrol should be designated for each of the objects ofa reconnaissance, 
and sometimes, several patrols for a single object, in order to make 
simultaneous reconnaissances of different places. Each flying patrol 
should therefore be given a plain and fully defined duty, and this 
plainness and definiteness are attained in practice by limiting the 
operations of the patrol to a single definite, narrow field of operations, 
or to a single definite direction. 

2. Whether soldier or officer, it is necessary to explain to the 
patrol leader everything connected with his duty, namely: the 
general aspect of affairs, including what is already known of the 
enemy and of his strength and dispositions; the disposition of our 
own troops; the aim and object of our force; the information still 
necessary; the special object of his patrol and its field of opera- 
tions; the pdints from which and times at which it is obligatory to 
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furnish reports in every case; what the main body will be doing 
while the reconnaissance is being made, /. e., will it be ata halt or in 
motion (and in what direction), or fighting; where and in what 
form the reports should be transmitted; what other flying patrols 
are to be sent out and their objects. Not one of these points can 
be neglected without making it impossible for the flying patrol to 
thoroughly and successfully accomplish its given mission. 

3. What has just been stated shows how important such instruc- 
tions are to the commander of a flying patrol and how circumstan- 
tially the information must be communicated to him. It is evident 
that this can best be done by the person immediately interested in 
obtaining the necessary information of the enemy. Hence, in send- 
ing out a flying patrol, the fewer the intermediate channels, the 
better. 

4. In giving the patrol leader his instructions, every theoretical 
and technical expression should be avoided, including the entire cate- 
gory of the various operations, such as “to light up a locality,” “to 
maintain connections,” “to get in contact with,” and the like; all 
that is communicated should be real and concrete, facts and require- 
ments stated concisely and in simple language, even slang, if the 
patrol leader is a soldier of the common people. 

If possible to do so, it will be an advantage to write out the in- 
formation above referred to as an aid to the patrol leader’s memory. 

Therefore (1) reconnaissances are effected by an organized system 
of flying patrols; (2) orders for a reconnaissance are issued from the 
staff of the force, the fewer the intermediate channels, the better; 
(3) the operations of each patrol leader must have a definite limit, 
and each patrol must be given a definite and simple object; (4) the 
commander of each flying patrol receives instructions before setting 
out, which explains to him the aspect of affairs and the limit of his 
operations, receiving them as far as practicable from the person im- 
mediately concerned in obtaining the information. 


a: 


It has already been stated that the problem of the organization 
of scouts is to secure the uninterrupted receipt of an abundance of 
definite and timely information. An attempt will now be made to 
give a review of the methods by which this object can be accom- 
plished, and of the principles to be observed. 

(a) The abundance of information and its uninterrupted receipt.— 
Abundant information is secured by a sufficient number of flying 
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patrols simultaneously observing the enemy and scouting the whole 
field of operations of the force. 

Uninterrupted observation is attained by sending out additional 
flying patrols as they are needed. It is easily seen that, on the one 
hand, the duration of service of a flying patrol is much reduced by 
essential conditions (which will be referred to below), and that, on 
the other hand, the necessity continually arises in the course of 
military operations for new information, either to fill up gaps in the 
incomplete picture of the situation or to explain contradictions ap- 
pearing in the reports. 

This leads to a contemplation of the number, size and duration 
of service of the flying patrols simultaneously observing the enemy 
or scouting the country. 

1. Their number depends on the width of the field to be scouted 
and on the directions in which they must be sent out. The more 
distant the enemy, the wider, usually, the theatre of operations of 
the force, which narrows as the main bodies of the two sides approach 
each other. The directions to be taken by the flying patrols are 
determined by the number and relative importance of the roads 
leading towards the enemy, bearing in mind that to learn his strength, 
dispositions and direction of march, it is of less importance to see 
the patrols covering his front than to unveil his columns on the march 
and his bivouacs and quarters when disposed for rest. The number 
of flying patrols is also influenced by the above mentioned rule that 
each should have a single plain and definite object, and by the fre- 
quently arising necessity of sending several patrols on the same 
errand in order to make a reconnaissance from different directions. 

Their number is limited, however, by the number of men that can 
be detailed, under ordinary circumstances, from the effective cavalry 
of a given force, as well as by the strength it is necessary to give 
each patrol. Both are dependent on combinations of a very diverse 
nature. Thus the number of men ordinarily detailed for scouting 
depends upon the number of mounted troops required for purely 
fighting purposes, as well as upon the necessity of having cavalry for 
the guarding service, both in making dispositions for rest and on the 
march, ete. In general there may be the most diverse combinations 
in this case, depending upon the various conditions of the situation. 
A cavalry division can usually detach for scouting, without too great 
a reduction of its battle strength, from one-tenth to one-twelfth its 
number, ¢. e., from three hundred to three hundred and fifty horses ; 
but as it is always necessary to have sufficient men in reserve for 
supplementary reconnaissances, in order to keep up an uninterrupted 
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observation, the flying patrols sent out should contain not more than 
from a hundred to a hundred and seventy-five horses. 

We have seen that a squadron cannot furnish, on an average, 
more than one officer for scouting purposes. The maximum num- 
ber from a cavalry regiment will therefore be six; from a division, 
twenty-four. It would be imprudent, however, to send them all out 
at once. The uninterruptedness of observation essential to success 
has been shown to be attained by means of a successive series of 
flying patrols. Moreover, the necessity for officers’ patrols is not 
always imperative. They are especially useful when contact with 
the enemy is sought, when patrols are sent to great distances, etc. 
Good officers’ patrols are also of great value when the main bodies 
of the two armies have approached each other so closely that they 
are on the eve of a battle, or immediately after it. At such a time 
great importance attaches to the proper and speedy valuation of any 
fact. Finally the necessity for officers’ patrols in the execution of 
the more important and difficult duties may arise at any time, and 
what has been said shows the importance of having a sufficient 
number of them constantly in reserve. Except in urgent cases, 
therefore, not more than one-third of the above mentioned number, 
i. €., not more than from eight to ten officers, are sent out from a cav- 
alry division. 

2. Of no less importance are the considerations relating to the 
strength of the flying patrol, and in this regard also there are the 
widest limits, as the regulations for field service authorize a strength 
of from one section (six horses) to a battalion (about two hundred 
and fifty horses). 

But while it is impossible to give the precise and definite limits 
of the strength of flying patrols for different occasions, still a com- 
parison of the properties of large and small patrols will bring out 
some of the fundamental principles with respect to their use. 

(a) In order that a small patrol may accomplish its end more 
quickly, it should be composed of picked men and horses. This is of 
the greatest importance when the enemy is at a distance (as far as 
two marches, for example) and there is a demand for speedy infor- 
mation. 

(6) A-small patrol can operate more stealthily; in case of ne- 
cessity it can easily conceal itself from the enemy, his patrols, or the 
local inhabitants. This property is advantageous when a patrol is 
obliged to make its way through the enemy’s lines. 

(c) As a small patrol can ‘be subsisted on the country more 
easily than a large one, its commander is less hampered in his actions 
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by the care of seeking forage, meat, bread, etc. This is an important 
item when the patrols are to be out for more than two days, the time 
for which rations and forage are usually carried in pack. 

(4) When the number of patrols is great, small ones are less 
weakening to the fighting strength of the cavalry. This circum- 
stance is important when the field of operations is extensive, 7.e, 
when patrols must be sent in many directions. 

(e) In consequence of its strength, a large patrol is more inde- 
pendent and can operate more boldly and energetically. This prop- 
erty is of importance when the object of a reconnaissance can be 
accomplished more quickly by breaking through the enemy’s lines 
than by long circuits or secrecy at any cost. 

(f) Sick or wounded men and horses are less burdensome to a 
large patrol than toasmall one; in the latter, every man counts and 
its entire strength isin mobility. A sick or wounded or dismounted 
soldier is an inexpressible burden to a small patrol, especially if it is 
at a distance and operating in a strange region. 

(g) A large patrol can give a greater number of reports, but 
when it is sent forward to a great distance and is scouting within 
the enemy’s lines, the practicability of sending reports by individual 
men.cannot be counted upon. In such cases the patrol itself usually 
reports the results of the reconnaissance. 

An analysis of the properties of large and small flying patrols 
leads to the conclusion that large ones may be advantageously em- 
ployed when it is necessary to pave the way by force, to obtain in- 
formation by fighting, when the main bodies of the two armies come 
close together; when the theatre of operations of the force materially 
contracts, when the number of patrols is small and each of them 
must be strong. In all other cases, generally speaking, small patrols 
are to be preferred, but on account of disadvantages resulting from 
making them too small, especially their lack of independence, the 
impossibility of sending reports, and their sensitiveness to every 
decrease, they should seldom contain less than ten to fifteen men, 
especially if sent to great distances. Patrols of less strength are 
employed only in the vicinity of the force. 

It is clear that this is another question which does not admit of 
a definite answer, and that patrols of the greatest diversity in size 
(according to the object, locality, etc.) may be employed in the 
theatre of operations of a force at one and the same time. 

3. Finally, in the organization of scouts, the duration of service 
of a patrol is an important question. Attracted by their independ- 
ence.and by the possibility of receiving from them a greater number 
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of reports, many see the accomplishment of the idea of uninterrupted 
observation. and the preservation of established contact with the 
enemy in the employment of large flying patrols for a long continued 
time, in order that they may be “always near the enemy,” and “all 
the time report.” Practice shows this to be far less advantageous 
than would appear at first sight, for when the patrol is ordered out, 
it can receive instructions in regard to the immediate problem only ; 
moreover when a patrol leader is sent out for a long continued time, 
he is left to his own resources, and is thus placed in a very difficult 
position. Being influenced by the enemy’s operations and ignorant 
of the general situation (which may change at the very time of his 
departure ) he will find it exceedingly difficult not to let slip the 
essential, not to be allured by trifles, and to furnish at last the infor- 
mation of paramount importance to the commander of the force at 
a given moment; finally, a goodly share of luck is necessary in always 
striking the precise point where the presence of a patrol is most 
needed. When sent out for a long time, it is only in the beginning, 
as a rule, that the actions of the patrol leader are in harmony with 
the views of the commander by whom he was sent. Information 
received later will probably be such as seems material to the chief 
of patrol from his point of view, but it may not be satisfactory to the 
commander of the force, and the answers to the questions most per- 
plexing the latter at a given moment, will either fail to come at all 
or will do so only by accident. Failing to receive the necessary in- 
formation, the commander of the force is at length obliged to send out 
new patrols with more explicit instructions (if it be not already too 
late), and the ones sent at first move to and fro without benefit and 
without definite object. Thus the sending out of flying patrols for 
a long tour of duty is not only without promise of the best results, 
but leads to a wasteful expenditure of the strength of the cavalry. 

There are other conditions as well which limit the duration of 
service of a flying patrol. Its duties are exceedingly trying; it is 
constantly on the alert; the physical and mental strain on the men 
is uninterrupted; the number of hours the horses are under saddle 
and the number of versts traversed in a day are much greater than 
under other circumstances. Moreover it is hard to arrange the most 
advantageous times for moving, rest, feeding and watering. All this 
is very exhausting for men and horses. We see, therefore, that by 
inattention to these considerations it is possible for such patrols to 
exhaust the entire cavalry of a force, making it incapable of pure 
fighting and other cavalry service. 

The duration of service of a flying patrol depends upon the 
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amount of forage in pack and upon the time it is possible to subsist 
on the country. The latter isa very essential question, as dry forage 
is not always to be found: in April and May it is difficult to procure 
oats and hay. 

Finally, the duration of service depends upon the distance to which 
the patrol is sent, and this in turn is limited by the possibility of 
receiving timely reports. 

Thus the interests of the service and the preservation of the 
strength and efficiency of the cavalry for battle require that the 
flying patrols should receive concise orders, not calling for their con- 
tinued absence. 

Therefore, an abundance of information is secured by a sufficient 
number of flying patrols scouting simultaneously ; and uninterrupted 
information, by sending out, one after another, as needed, a new 
series of patrols. After all, the real problem of the organization of 
scouts is shown to be—so to combine the above mentioned princi- 
ples (regulating the average number of horses available, the number 
of patrols and the strength of each)—that the service of the cav- 
alry may produce the best possible results, 7. e., that the greatest 
amount of valuable information, consistent with an economical use 
of the cavalry, may be received. 

To illustrate by a few examples, let us assume that a cavalry 
division moves forward to reconnoiter the enemy. . 

(a) Contact has not yet been attained. As the most likely 
points of concentration of the enemy’s troops are several marches dis- 
tant, there are only vague notions of his strength and dispositions. 
The immediate problem of the cavalry will be to ascertain the stra- 
tegic front of the enemy, the direction in which his columns are 
moving, etc. The division operates over a broad front, and can send 
out from eight to ten officers’ patrols of from ten to fifteen horses 
each, to discover the enemy’s cavalry and the points where there is 
greatest likelihood of meeting the main body of his infantry. 

(6) The enemy’s cavalry has been reduced to inactivity; the 
places where the main bodies of the enemy may be found and the 
direction of movement are known; the distance between the main 
bodies of the two armies is from one to two marches. The problem 
of the cavalry is to keep the enemy in sight and to follow up the 
movements of his columns and the changes of disposition of his 
troops (in bivouac). As the theatre of operations is much narrower 
than before and the enemy keeps a stricter guard, the number of 
flying patrols from the division may be less but their strength is 
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greater; for example, five to six patrols of from twenty-five to thirty 
horses each. 

(ce) The main bodies of the two armies are less than a march apart, 
and the situation is almost completely known, but it is necessary to 
finally ascertain the enemy’s dispositions before the battle. The 
theatre of operations is extremely narrow, and two or three flying 
patrols of a strength of from half a squadron to a squadron and a 
half may be sent out. These reconnaissances are often simultaneous 
with the advance guard engagements which precede the collision of 
the main bodies. Under these circumstances such reconnaissances 
may be advantageously supplemented by those made at night or to- 
wards morning by small parties of two or three bold and energetic 
volunteers. 

The above mentioned stages of the situation may follow one after 
the other, and they show, in a measure, the employment of a series. 
of flying patrols to maintain uninterrupted observation. 

Of course these illustrations are far from exhausting all the phases 
of the situation or all the methods and occasions for the employment 
of flying patrols; but all this may properly be omitted frum the above 
types and examples. 

(6) Timeliness and Positiveness of Information—The expression 
“timeliness of information,” is usually understood to mean that a 
report of every important fact discovered by the scouting force, or 
obtained by it in any other way, should reach its destination in the 
shortest possible time, in order that the commanding officer may con- 
sider it in making his dispositions. The first question that presents 
itself in this regard is the establishment of permanent connection 
between the flying patrols and the troops in rear. By “permanent 
connection” is meant the possibility of reciprocal communication, 
i. é., the reciprocal transmission of information or orders between 
forces separated by greater or less distances. The telegraph, visual 
signals (heliograph ), a courier line, and messengers, in case of neces- 
sity, may serve as a means to this end. As for the flying patrols, 
their use of the telegraph as a means of communication is possible 
only under exceptional circumstances, on account of the compara- 
tively small number of telegraph lines, the improbability of seizing 
lines not tampered with, and the small number of experienced teleg- 
raphers in a regiment. The employment of the heliograph is also 
limited to exceptional occasions. It is expedient to establish a 
courier line between the force and the flying patrols only when it is 
foreseen that the latter will remain at a known point for a more or 
less continued time, and when the courier stations are quite safe 
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from the enemy; otherwise a messenger with a report does not find 
the stations nor do orders reach the patrol, and finally the patrol 
commander never gets his men together again. Instead of wasting 
them by establishing courier stations it is better to have the extra 
men with the patrol and to forward the reports directly by them. 
For fiying patrols, then, the chief method of communication is to 
send reports by a single messenger, or by several at the same 
time. In the great majority of cases, therefore, it is quite impossi- 
ble to count upon the practicability of transmitting information or 
orders from the force to the patrol. 

The quickest receipt of information from the patrol depends, on 
the one hand, upon whether its commander rightly directs the mes- 
senger who carries the report, and on the other, upon the ability of 
the messenger to find his way in localities unknown to him. He 
must be informed where he can find the person or force for whom the 
information is intended, and this is possible only when the patrol 
commander has been given instructions covering this point, which 
may serve him as a guide. 

It is evident from the above that the greater the distance to which 
a flying patrol is sent, the less definite is it possible for these instruc- 
tions to be, the more difficult it is for the dispatch-bearer to find the 
commander to whom he is sent, and generally, the more perplexing 
it becomes to furnish information. The patrol leader who does net 
take this into consideration is usually obliged to deliver in person 
the information obtained (with the patrol), in order that the report 
may reach its destination; and it is easy to consume so much time 
by the return of the patrol and the finding of the commander who 
sent it out that the information brought is obsolete or of depreciated 
value in consequence of the changed situation. 

There is a wide-spread opinion that a flying patrol should not 
be limited as to distance, and while this is true from the point of 
view of the possibility of traversing great distances—yet it is far 
from true from the standpoint of expediency. A known limit un- 
doubtedly exists, though it is difficult to give any precise standard. 
Much depends on the nature of the duty; on the natural features of 


the locality (whether hilly, wooded, or an open plain); on the kind 


of population, our own or foreign, friendly or hostile; on whether 
the patrol consists of regular cavalry or of Cossacks, who possess 
great aptitude for orienting themselves in unknown localities; on the 
kind of horses in the cavalry force, etc. But taking into considera- 
tion only the conditions of distance, time, and the strength of the 
average horse, it may be said (from the basis of experience) that 
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when a force is about to find the enemy, to get in contact with him, 
observe him, ete., the extreme limit of the distance to which a patrol 
should go, is from thirty to forty versts. From the most distant point 
within this limit, the information gained may be furnished within 
twenty-four hours after the patrol is sent out. 

Although promptness in rendering reports is very important, yet 
in the sense of securing the timely receipt of positive information, 
promptness alone is not always sufficient. Practice shows that it is 
often of equal importance for the commander of a force to receive 
reports from his patrols at an appointed time and from designated 
points. 

This gives rise to what are known as obligatory reports, in addi- 
tion to those to be furnished at the discretion of the patrol leaders. 

These reports may be required to reach the staff of the force at 
an appointed time, or they may be required from designated points 
along the route of the patrol. 

1. The requirement that obligatory reports shall reach the staff of 
the force at an appointed time is justified by the following circum- 
stances. Every military enterprise (battle, march, sudden attack, 
etc.) has, of course, a most suitable time for its commencement. For 
success it is necessary that at the beginning of an operation all the 
dispositions should be completed; every subordinate commander 
should receive and master his role, decide how it may best be exe- 
cuted, and take the corresponding measures. The clearer the situa- 
tion is to the commanding officer, the more suitable will be his dis- 
positions, and consequently the fresher and more detailed his infor- 
mation at this time, the better. Military coup d’evil and perspicacity 
backed by experience can foresee with sufficient exactness the time 
at which reports must be furnished in order that these ends may be 
attained. 

The following simple example will serve to illustrate: The com- 
mander of a force has information that the enemy has bivouacked at 
no very great distance, and decides to make a sudden attack upon 
the bivouac with his cavalry. To this end he orders a reconnaissance 
of the enemy’s outposts so that the attacking force may turn them, 
and,if possible, appear unexpectedly and without alarming the guard- 
ing chain. Having chosen the most suitable time for the attack, it 
is possible, by considering the distance to the supposed bivouac, to 
calculate the time at which it is necessary to move out, and there- 
fore the time at which it is necessary to have positive information 
of the results of the reconnaissance made by the flying patrols sent 
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out for this purpose. This time must be indicated to the chiefs of 
patrol before they are sent out. 

Information at a fixed time may be required with advantage not 
only from individual flying patrols, but also from stronger bodies of 
cavalry reconnoitering and observing theenemy. Thus from a cav- 
alry division covering the front of a corps or operating upon its flank, 
there should proceed to the staff of the corps daily, in the evening, 
general information —an abstract of all that has been inquired into 
and discovered during the preceding twenty-four hours. And when 
the main bodies of the two armies have converged to within a short 
distance of each other, a march or less, then twice a day, morning 
and evening. The information sent in the evening is required in 
order that the staff may have as fresh and full intelligence as possible 
when orders are issued for the following day; and that received in 
the morning makes it possible to judge whether or not the situation 
has changed during the night. It follows, as a matter of course, that 
reports to be rendered at a fixed time do not relieve the cavalry com- 
mander from the duty of promptly advising his superior of any im- 
portant facts discovered in the reports received from the flying patrols. 

2. The necessity for obligatory reports from designated points arises 
from the following circumstances: If no report is received from a 
flying patrol it does not necessarily follow that nothing essential, or 
that may be worth reporting, has been seen or heard; conversely, if 
a patrol neither discovers the enemy nor knows anything of him, it 
does not necessarily follow that no report should be sent, for the 
information that the enemy has not appeared in a given direction 
may, in connection with other things, be very valuable indeed. 

Upon the theater of operations, within the operating field of a 
given force and upon the roads leading to the enemy, there are 
natural landmarks, cross-roads, bridges, defiles which the enemy can- 
not avoid, suitable battle positions, good bivouacking places, ete. ; in 
a word, lines and points which may become of especial strategical or 
tactical importance in the course of military operations. It is fre- 
quently important for the commander of a force to know whether or 
not his patrols have reached one or another of these points and lines: 
and if so, when, in what way, under what circumstances, and what 
information has been obtained up to that time. Reports are there- 
fore required from these places which are indicated to the patrol 
commanders before they are sent out. 

Experience shows that by means of obligatory reports from these 
lines and points, the receipt of information is regulated in accordance 
with the views of the commanding officer, and enables him to follow 
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from afar, as it were, the progress and methods of work of his chiefs 
of patrol. 

The advantages of these reports at fixed times and from desig- 
nated points are that a greater quantity of positive information is 
received, and at more seasonable times, from a given number of fly- 
ing patrols simultaneously scouting a given field of operations, and 
thus greater economy is attained in the employment of the cavalry 
for scouting purposes. — 

Lastly, the establishment of obligatory reports, in connection 
with limiting the operations of each patrol to a known direction, 
results in harmonizing the operations of the chiefs of patrol with the 
views of the commanding officer. The activity of each is confined 
to definite limits, and this greatly facilitates the accomplishment of 
the indicated object. All this contributes not only to the attainment 
of a greater supply of information, but also to the increased value of 
the patrols. It may, perhaps, be said that this limits their independ- 
ence. Yes, to some extent. We have seen, however, that the prin- 
ciples governing the employment of the cavalry for scouting pur- 
poses are, from the nature of things, very different from the theo- 
retical ideal, and experience shows that such limitations are very 
useful when intelligently established. Moreover, the commanding 
officer is at liberty to widen or narrow the sphere of action of the 
chief of patrol according to his capacity. 

In the organization of scouts, therefore, the seasonable arrival of 
the required information is secured : 

1. By the comparatively short distance and short time for which 
the flying patrol is sent out. 

2. By communicating to the chief of patrol at the time of his 
departure the data upon the basis of which he may accurately direct 
the men sent witb reports. 

3. By requiring reports to be made at a fixed time. 

4. By requiring obligatory reports from known boundaries or 
points of the country lying to the front. 


ITI. 


Our sketch would be incomplete without a reference to the con- 
ditions which surround the organization of scouts on a large scale 
upon the theatre of war, for the purpose, it may be, of discovering 
the military operations in progress, especially when the main bodies 
of the two armies are separated by a great distance. For the infor- 
mation of the superior commander with regard to the strength, 
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dispositions and operations of the enemy, the flying patrols must 
see as far as possible the main body of his troops, but at the same 
time practice shows that the progress of the scouts, continuous 
observation, and the receipt of timely intelligence are dependent 
upon the comparatively short distances to which the patrols are sent, 
and the short time of their absence. It is evident that these require- 
ments may be met by apportioning the work beforehand among the 
vavalry detachments, the cavalry divisions; in a word, the main body 
of the cavalry interposed in the way of the main body of the enemy’s 
infantry, and which, in addition to the above may serve as the source 
of successive patrols as well asa place of concentration for the reports 
from their chiefs. It is clear that the nearer these bodies of cavalry 
approach the enemy, the more progress will be made by their scouts, 
and the more abundant and accurate will be the information obtained. 
It cannot be supposed, however, that the enemy will not have sent 
out cavalry for the same purpose, and hence the cavalry division 
will be charged with yet another problem — not to permit the enemy 


to obtain information of our own troops. The above mentioned con- 


ditions of the progress of the scouting are identical both for our- 
selves and for the enemy, since they result from the very nature of 
the case. | 

If for the ends named it is necessary for our cavalry to hover about 
the enemy’s columns, the same thing is necessary for the enemy; 
and consequently, upon the theatre of operations, the object of screen- 
ing is attained not so much by throwing out cavalry to cover our 
force with a row of barriers and small detachments as to reduce the 
enemy’s cavalry to inactivity, or at any rate press it back on its 
infantry. This is much more consistent with the role of cavalry 
than to extend the front of a division to form a screen, and echelon 
it to form several lines of reserves. As a tactical formation suit- 
able for screening, such an extension is far from applying in all 
cases for many reasons. There is an inherent logical contradic- 
tion in such a deployment; the cavalry sent forward to recon- 


noiter, to attack, and to overthrow the enemy’s cavalry in order’ 


to get up to his infantry, takes a defensive formation, endeavor- 
ing everywhere upon the vast expanse to allow no one to pass, to 
prevent all seeing, and with a view to such a curtain, goes to meet 
the cavalry of the enemy. Such a duality naturally results in inde- 
cisive operations; it is possible for an energetic enemy to anticipate 
our movements; he is given a needless opportunity for progress and 
our operations are thus compromised. Handling a division deployed 
upon a front of from twenty-five to thirty-five versts is extremely 
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difficult; united action by the different detachments is impossible; 
the line of barriers and small detachments is necessarily thin and 
therefore easily penetrated; it is very difficult to get the general re- 
serve up toa threatened point in good time, to assemble the division 
promptly, to concentrate, if necessary, superior strength at the de- 
cisive moment; in a word, there is too much chance for a multitude 
of mishaps, and consequently for faulty dispositions not capable of 
correction on account of the rapidity of movement of the cavalry. 
When the division occupies a considerable léngth of front, the dis- 
tance is increased to the line of the general reserve, the source of the 
supplementary flying patrols, which are thus obliged to traverse a 
distance needlessly great. To impose the sending out of these patrols 
upon the barrier is quite useless, as no benefit could be derived by so 
doing. 

Lastly, it is necessary to consider the fact that on account of the 
common wish of both sides to discover the strength of the enemy. as 
soon as possible, the cavalry acts with great rapidity. Consequently, 
the division hardly finishes its deployment before it is obliged to con- 
centrate again by collision with the enemy, perbaps long before the 
main body of the infantry has had time to execute the maneuver- 
march by which the success of any strategical movement is prepared ; 
long before matters are ripe for a decisive engagement. 

What then is the use of the deployment? The idea of such a 
deployment for the so-called strategical service appeared as the fruit 
of the wish to evolve a system and to assimilate the cavalry opera- 
tions to those of the German cavalry in 1870 (which were shown to 
be entirely suited to the situation existing in that war). Is it possible 
by systems and types to regulate the action of the cavalry upon the 
theatre of operations and to compound a single salutary prescription 
suited to all cases? Here it is much more important to master thor- 
oughly the real object of the operations of the cavalry covering the 
front of an army, which is to continually observe the main bodies of 
the enemy’s troops and to furnish information of them. In other 
words, success in scouting and in like manner, the screening of its 
own troops, are secured by the energetic operations of the cavalry 
force moved out, which should counteract the operations of the 
enemy’s cavalry by dealing it bold and strong blows, with the object 
of its complete removal. Here, also, it is necessary to anticipate 
the enemy, to, seize the initiative. The bold advance of a concen- 
trated force from an important (in a strategical sense) direction, 
naturally attracts thither the enemy’s cavalry and places it under 
our blows. Whether this advance should be made in one, two, or 
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three columns or in one or more lines; in other words, the dress in 
which this conception of the operations of the cavalry should be 
clothed in any case cannot be prescribed. On this point there are 
as many different decisions as there is diversity in the infinitely 
varying phases of the situation; in one case, one is expedient; in 
another, another. 

In general, then, the problem of the cavalry detachments, divis- 
ions, or masses, moved forward to reconnoiter the enemy and to cover , 
their own troops, is to reduce to inactivity, paralyze, and remove the 
enemy’s cavalry in order to hover about the columns of his infantry, 
upon the front and flanks of the main bodies of his troops and to 
continually give information of them, which, in its turn, is obtained 
by an organized system of flying patrols. 

If accurate and important knowledge has always been necessary 
for the commanding officer, it is more so than ever at the present 
time and from a purely tactical standpoint, for the introduction of 
smokeless powder must prove a very essential factor in conducting 
an offensive engagement. Hitherto, the commander’s personal ob- 
servation of the progress of the battle, in addition to the important 
information furnished him, has been sufficient. Upon the basis of 
the information possessed, and of a personal examination of the 
enemy’s dispositions and observation during the period connecting 
the beginning of the battle and the attack, he formed his plan of 
assault. But now with the disappearance from the battle-field of the 
smoke which so well revealed the dispositions of the enemy’s artil- 
lery (traced by the line of its fire) and made it possible to see the 
progress of the battle upon the flanks, the commander can trust 
very little to personal observation, and must begin the fight and con- 
duct it almost up to assaulting distance upon the basis of information 
received from the outside. It clearly follows that at the beginning 
of a battle more than at any other time it is necessary to have a suffi- 
cient quantity of valuable, accurate, and precise information; and 
that during the battle itself, there should be constant observation of 
the enemy, which, in its turn, is attained by an organized system of 
scouts and reports. 

Without a suitable organization of scouts, it is impossible to 
solve a single one of the problems of the cavalry, either upon the 
theatre of operations or upon the field of battle—to uncover the 
enemy and to furnish full, accurate and valuable information of his 


army. 
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SECOND PAPER. 


N the September, 1891, number of the Journat I gave a rambling 
narrative of some of the services of my old regiment, the Second 
Virginia Cavalry, and promised to continue my recollections of what 
came under my observation in the campaign of 1862. With the 
reader’s permission, the thread of my narrative will be resumed 
with the operations in the Shenandoah Valley, where STONEWALL 
JacKson’s fame was ablaze in that year. 

I doubt if a more spirited fight occurred during the war than 
General JAcKson’s advance cavalry made when it captured Front 
Royal, and what followed I will let Colonel Jonn R. Kenuey, First 
Maryland “Union” Regiment, tell in his own words: * 


“Soon their cavalry came towards us from the direction of the 
Big Fort Valley Pass, and promptly the guns were at work, and 
with my infantry, checked for nearly an hour their advance and 
that of their infantry supports. As soon as I crossed the river I 
ordered Captain Mapges, whom I met with a working party on the 
road, to burn the bridges, and he proceeded to comply with my or- 
ders; but the work was inefficiently done, although the heat from 
the fire on the nearest bridge must have prevented its being crossed 
for a considerable time. Going in person to superintend their de- 
struction, I discovered that the river below the bridge was alive with 
horsemen crossing in two different places by fording. Directing 
Captain KueLer, commanding Company “A” of my regiment, to 
hold these men in check as long as possible, I ordered off the artil- 
lery and infantry, and directed Major Vouaut to protect my rear 
with cavalry. 

“Tt was now nearly 6 o’clock, and determining to make a last 
stand at the cross-roads leading to Middletown, I hurried on to gain 
this point. All had so far gone well, and I commenced to indulge 
the hope that I might yet save my command, when the sudden ap- 
pearance of cavalry (Sixth and Second Virginia Cavalry, the Sixth 
leading,) galloping through the fields on my left, satisfied me that I 
was lost. I still pushed on in an orderly military manner, and had 


* Page 557, Vol. XII, Part I, Reports, War Records. 
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actually gained a point some four miles from the river, when Major 
Voucut rode up from the rear and informed me that be was closely 
pressed. I told him 1 would halt Lieutenant ATWELL with his artil- 
lery; that I would march my infantry into the field off the road, 
and ordered him to charge the enemy, so as to check, if but a few 
minutes, their advance. He rode back, as if to comply with the 
order. I dispatched Adjutant Tarr to communicate the order to 
Lieutenant ATWELL, and with the assistance of Lieutenant-Colonel 
DusHANgE, turned the right of the infantry into the field by tearing 
down a panel of fencing, while Major Witson did the same with 
the left wing. 

In this condition of affairs, seeing that the artillery had not halted, 
I dashed forward to learn why my orders bad not been obeyed, when 
the discharge of fire-arms and the rush of cavalry caused me to turn 
in time to see that the cavalry had not charged the enemy, but were 
running over my rear, which had not yet left the road, and were 
closely followed by the enemy’s horse. The infantry in the field 
poured in a very close volley, which nearly destroyed the leading 
company, but did not check the advance of the succeeding squad- 
rons, which charged in the most spirited manner, large numbers of 
them turning into the field and charging upon the men there, who 
continued fighting desperately until nearly all were captured, some 
five or six officers and about one hundred men alone escaping. The 
cavalry which had been following me upon the left, now came in 
from the front and assisted those who had charged us in capturing 
both of the guns, and most of the gunners; Lieutenant ATWELL, I 
am happy to say, escaping the general capture of my command; 
there was no surrender about it.” . 

On the next page, 559, same volume, we have a report from five 
of the officers of the First Maryland Union Infantry, who give a 
“black flag story”: 

“We had marched about two miles when a wild shout was heard 
and the Rebel cavalry came dashing into our lines, cutting right and 
left, showing no quarter, displaying the black flag. A portion of 
their cavalry captured our train, except one wagon and eight horses, 
which were cut loose by teamsters to escape on. A severe fight was 
kept up until our whole force was cut to pieces.” 


In giving the above story, told by Union infantry in these re- 
ports, I propose to quote from page 475, Volume XII, Part IIT, War 
Records, a letter from a distinguished officer, showing his concep- 
tions of cavalry and their duties. We will see both sides, as it 
describes the country and the service: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF VIRGINIA, 


Brigadier-General Piatt, Winchester, Va.: Wasurneron, July 11, 1862. 


Your dispatch received. A regiment of infantry in such a country 
is more than a match for a dozen regiments of cavalry, and ought 
never to retreat before them, neither do 1 quite understand your call- 
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ing an affair in which two men are wounded, a “sharp engagement.” 
I hope you will infuse a much bolder spirit into your men. The idea 
of retreating before a cavalry force with only two men wounded, is 
hardly up to the standard of soldiership. In such a country no cav- 
alry force is able to make your infantry give back a foot if they will 
only fight. How is it known that these cavalry columns are sup- 
ported by infantry? Who saw the infantry, and if there are any, 
were they not dismounted cavalry? Please investigate the matter 
thoroughly. I do not like the idea of an infantry regiment of this 
army retreating without more loss and better reasons than are set 
forth in your dispatch. ( Signed.) JNO. POPE, 
Major-General, Commanding. 


It is but fair that I should give the officer referred to a showing. 
His letter, which called forth General Popr’s notions of cavalry, is as 


tollows: 


Major-General Pope : WincHEsTER, VA., July 15, 1862. 


1 herewith make the following report: The Garibaldi Regiment, 
commanded by Major HILDEBRANDT, with one company of cavalry, was 
ordered to this point from Front Royal by way ot Middletown, where 
I have stationed them to protect stores. They were attacked this 
evening after passing Middletown one and a half miles, by three 
columns of Rebel cavalry, supported by infantry. He deployed to 
the right and left of the road to avoid being flanked, and after a 
sharp engagement, had to fall back; two men wounded and four 
missing. The enemy were in sight until we passed Newtown. I arrived 
at this point at 9 P. M. A. SANDERS PIATT, 

Brigadier-General. 


As the writer’s regiment was in need of many things at that time, 
and was serving under General JAcKson’s command, guarding his 
left flank, when I occupied Culpeper C. H., June 20, 1862, a friend 
reported to me that he had come through the lines, and told me how 
we could easily get in rear of Popr’s army. I asked permission of 
General Jackson to be allowed to go for his trains, and here is his 
reply.* 

Heapquarters VALLEY District, 
August 21, 1862, 2 a. M. 
Colonel T. T. Munford, Commanding Second Virginia Cavalry: 

The proposed movements have been referred to General LEr, but 
he deems it best that you should report to General Stuart. * * * 
(reneral Stuart is near Brandy Station. Iam obliged to you for the 
papers you sent me last night. I am, Colonel, 

Your obedient servant, T. J. JACKSON, 
Major- General. 

General Stuart acted upon my information and was successful. 

The Second Virginia was there at the capture of Popr’s headquarters, 


*Page 939, Vol. XII, Part II, War Records. 
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and I will be excused for mentioning it here as it has not been reported 
elsewhere. 

Believing that General Pops changed his opinion of the cavalry 
before his wings were singed, I will call attention to one or two of 
his reports on Page 82, Vol. XII, Part II, Reports. He says to Major- 
General E. V. SuMNER: 


‘‘GENERAL:—The reconnaissance is only designed to ascertain 
whether there is any considerable movement of the enemy’s infantry 
towards our right andrear. We have no cavalry, not a horse that can 
possibly perform service, and it may be necessary in order to obtain 
the information I desire, to drive off the enemy’s cavalry.” 


And to General HALurEck he wrote the same day: 


“Our cavalry is completely broken down so that there are not 
five horses to a company that can raise a trot. The consequence is 
that I am forced to keep considerable infantry along the roads in my 
rear to make them secure, and even then it is difficult to keep the 
enemy’s cavalry off the road. * * * Please hurry cavalry 
horses to me, under strong escorts. I need them badly —worse than 


I can tell. JNO. POPE, 
Major-General.” 


In the Valley, the untimely death of our peerless Asupy threw 


his duties upon me as the next officer in rank, and it is a pleasing 
opportunity for me to say what I knew of him and the difficulties 
which he overcame. It was only a few days before his death that 
the Second and Sixth Virginia Cavalry were transferred from EWELL’s 
division to AsHBy’s command, at the request of Colonel FLournoy, 
of the Sixth, and myself. 

His command before that time consisted of CHEw’s splendid horse 
artillery (equal to any ever in the Confederate army ) and twenty-six 
companies of cavalry. No, not cavalry; most of them were mounted 
men (the Seventh Virginia Cavalry was a splendid corps), but in 
this undisciplined, unarmed and scattered command was a class of 
men devoted to and controlled by him in his own way, and under his 
eagle eye exhibited a resolute courage and dash that were simply 
wonderful. He had to control these people his own way, for no time 
nor opportunity was afforded him for drill and discipline. His only 
assistants were a gallant gentleman, Major O. B. Funsten, who had 
not been educated as a soldier, but was a genuine patriot, and his 
Adjutant, Captain James EpwarD MARSHALL. 

His companies were scattered as pickets in the gaps of the moun- 
tains for forty miles, and at the fords of the rivers; his front was 
generally covered by the Seventh and his battery. ‘The Secretary 
of War had given him authority to raise an independent command 
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from the counties within the enemy’s lines, and men were flocking 
to his standard, and General Jackson found his services indispen- 
sable. 

It was AsHBy’s custom and delight to gallop along the skirmish 
line, with one eye upon the enemy and the other one looking for a 
good position for his battery, which he kept always masked near by 
in his cavalry. The moment he saw an opportunity he would send 
his orders to Captain CHEw, who was ever ready, and then came his 
slogan of “Follow me!” which had a magic charm that his rawest 
recruits accepted with the spirit of veterans; how or why they knew 
not, but they felt it was exactly the thing to do to follow him. He 
knew when to strike and when to stop; his success was phenomenal, 
and rallying and reéstablishing his lines, he would gallop off as if 
nothing had happened. But he never failed to thank his men and 
to applaud the most dashing, and to give them all the credit for what- 
ever was accomplished. Recruits came to his companies, wherever 
they were scattered or stationed, without arms and generally without 
uniforms; bere was numerical strength, but it represented drones in 
his hive, undisciplined valor, or strength without wisdom. He re- 
ceived no assistance from the Government because his was an inde- 


pendent command to be raised within the enemy’s lines; while with 
this mass always increasing and needing arms, ammunition and 
clothing, and everything else, he was really entitled to double support. 


General Jackson's celerity of movement afforded him nothing 
but work in the immediate presence of the.enemy, who had large 
numbers of splendidly equipped cavalry, and upon whom AsuBy had 
to depend for supplies. That he got them, in the Valley campaign 
of General Jackson against BANKS, SHIELDS and Fremont, the records 
clearly show. But General Jackson, who never took excuses, and 
was often inconsiderate when he had given an order, undertook to 
scold AsHBy, near Middletown, in the Valley, and characterized 
ASHBY’s men as a “mob of plunderers,” when he was equipping his 
unarmed men and supplying them with the essentials of their exis- 
tence. This was more than AsHBy could stand. He stopped short, 
and eyed “Old SronEwALL” closely, and retorted with indignation, 
saying: “General Jackson, you do my command the grossest in- 
justice. By your orders and work, you have my command scattered 
everywhere guarding your flanks. You do not seem to recognize 
my necessities and difficulties; my men are mostly Valley men, who 
have had nothing from the Government; you do not appreciate my 
difficulties, and if you are not satisfied you had better get some one 
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who can suit you better, and I will take care to move my men where 
they will be appreciated.” 

General Jackson arrested Generals Lorina, GARNETT, WINDER, 
A. P. Hiti, Grea, and others during the war—but he looked at 
Asuby, and said: “What did I understand you to say?” Asupy re- 
peated as before. Here stood two proud soldiers; each measured 
the other’s stature; each knowing the will of the other, with glances 
that flashed with power and pride, “each champion his rightful prize 
maintained.” Another moment elapsed, when General Jackson re- 
plied: “Colonel AsuBy, this matter must be settled by the Secretary 
of War.” Asusy replied: “It can only be settled that way. I have 
the authority, and I will exercise it.” General JAcKsoN was not the 
man to retrace his steps generally, but here he was under fire, and 
in the face of the enemy. Accepting the situation, in a very different 
tone, he said: “I accept your statement, Colonel AsHBy;” and in a 
kind tone asked him to have certain orders executed, which AsuBy, 
in the same spirit, executed. He was as proud as LucirEr, but as 
generous as he was brave. General AsHsy described to me about 
what I have written in telling me of his inability to restrain his 
people, and to satisfy General Jackson, at times. For full detail, 
refer to page 880, Vol. XII, Part III, War Records, and page 902, 
same volume. 

General Jackson appreciated AsuBy’s worth, and I believe it is 
the only instance recorded where he hesitated to carry his point. 
It is proper to say, while he arrested the officers I have named when 
they did not please him, I do not think either, or any of them, were 
ever court-martialed; if they were, they were acquitted. 


After the battle of Port Republic, the time had arrived for Gen- 


eral Lee's strategy to be developed in his masterly way, in hurling 
General McCLeLuan back from the investment of Richmond, in an- 
ticipation of the Seven Days’ fights. I will get General SHIELDs to 
tell the story in his report of the battle of Port Republic of what 
the Confederate cavalry did. He says: * 

wk 3 3% JT pushed forward my command, and placed it in a 
position upon which the whole force of the enemy would break it- 
self. I proceeded next to post guns and fresh troops on commanding 
points to cover their retreat, but before I had advanced ten miles 
beyond Conrad’s Store a crowd of fugitives from the field gave evi- 
dence of retreat. It required all my influence to get these fugitives 
to deploy in the woods as skirmishers. Soon the main force came in 
sight, not, however, as fugitives or as an army in retreat, but march- 
ing as proudly and as calmly as if they were on parade, while the 


* Page 687, Vol, XII, Part I, Reports, War Records. 
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Fifth Ohio, a gallant regiment, with two pieces of artillery, under 
Colonel CARROLL, brought up the rear, and by their noble conduct 
kept the advancing foe in check; but I just arrived in time, as the 
enemy’s cavalry, which is very active, was enveloping the column, 
and our cavalry, the First Virginia, was nowhere to be seen. Our 
fresh troops soon drove back the cavalry, and the retreating column 
reached the other brigades in position without further accident; 
there I prepared for battle, but the enemy fell back before it much 
more rapidly than he had advanced.” 

The country was such that we, as cavalry, could do nothing but 
follow, and cut off stragglers, after their infantry had been redér- 
ganized. Page 715, same volume, General JAcKSON says in his 
report: 

“The pursuit was continued for five miles beyond the battle-field 
by Generals TALLIAFERRO and WINDER, with their brigades and por- 
tions of the batteries of WoopiIna and Caskigz. Colonel Munrorp, 
with cavalry and some artillery, advanced three miles beyond. Our 
forces captured in the pursuit 450 prisoners. some wagons, one piece 
of abandoned arti.lery, and about 800 muskets; some 275 wounded 
were paroled in the hospitals near Port Republic. While the forces 
of SureLps were in full retreat and our troops in pursuit, FRemont 
appeared on the opposite bank of the South Fork of the Shenandoah, 
with his army, and opened his artillery upon our ambulances and 
parties engaged in the humane labors of attending to our dead and 
wounded and the dead and wounded of the enemy. The next day, 
withdrawing his forces, he retreated down the valley. On the morn- 
ing of the 12th, Munrorp entered Harrisonburg, where, in addition 
to wagons, medical stores and camp equipage, he captured some 200 
small arms. At this point there also fell into his hands about 200 
of FREMONT’s men, many of them severely wounded on the 8th, and 
most of the others had been left behind sick; the Federal surgeons 
attending them were released, and those under their care paroled.” 


Meantime the following order had been sent to General Jackson, 
subsequently to the one ordering him to drive Banks to the Potomac, 
when he made his dash after him: 


“Your recent successes have been the cause of the liveliest joy in 
this army as well as in the country; the admiration excited by your 
skill and boldness has been constantly mingled with solicitude for 
your situation. The practicability of reinforcing you bas been the 
subject of earnest consideration. It has been determined to do so at 
the expense of weakening this army. Brigadier-General Lawron, 
with six regiments from Georgia, is on the way to you, and Brigadier- 
General WHITING, with eight veteran regiments, leaves here to-day. 
The object is to enable you to crush the forces opposed to you; save 
your enfeebled troops to watch the country and guard the passes 
covered by your cavalry and artillery, and with your main body, 
including EWELL’s division and Lawron’s and WuirTING’s commands, 
move rapidly to Ashland by rail or otherwise, as you may find most 
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advantageous, and sweep down between the Chickahominy and 
Pamunkey, cutting off the enemy’s communications, etc., while this 
army attacks General McCLELLAN in front. He will thus, I think, be 
forced to come out of his entrenchments, where he is strongly posted 
on the Chickahominy, and apparently preparing to move by gradual 
approaches on Richmond. Keep me advised of your movements, and 
if practicable precede your troops, that we may confer and arrange 
for simultaneous attack.”’ 

The same day he started General Stuart with his cavalry force 
to raid behind McCLELLA\N, to cut his line of supplies by wagon, and 
to discover the exact location of his troops and defenses. The same 
day he wrote General Jackson: 

“T hope you will be able to recruit and refresh your troops suffi- 
ciently for the movement proposed in my letter of the 11th. You have 
only acknowledged my letter of the 8th, I am therefore ignorant 
whether that of the 11th has reached you. * * * In moving 
your troops you could let it be understood that it is to pursue the enemy 
in your front. Dispose those who hold the valley so as to deceive the 
enemy, keeping your cavalry well in their front, and at the proper 
time suddenly descending upon the Pamunkey. To be efficacious, the 
movement must be secret. Let me know the force you can bring, 
and be careful to guard from friend and foe your purpose and your 
intention of personally leaving the Valley. The country is full of spies, 
and our plans are immediately carried to the enemy.” 


The attention of the reader is asked to the above, that the hand 
of LrE may be recognized in the orders, which demonstrate “cause 


and effect.”’ 
Near Mr. Crawrorp, VAuLiey District, 


Colonel T. T. Munford, Commanding Cavalry, Valley District : June 12th. 
CoLonEL:—I congratulate you upon your early reéccupancy of 
Harrisonburg. I have directed the Inspector-General to organize 
the cavalry under Major Funsten (Asusy’s old command) and I 
hope it will soon be of service to you. You had better order forward 
CHEw’s battery and your train in time to pass Mount Crawford be- 
fore 12 o’clock Mm. to-morrow. In the morning I trust to make a 
timely move for the Valley Turnpike, and expect to encamp this side 
of Mount Crawford T. J. JACKSON, 
Major-General. 
Second dispatch : 
Near Mr. Meripian, 
Colonel T. T. Munford : June 13, 1862. 
Yours of this date received. I have given the Chief Commissary 
of Subsistence orders to supply the hospitals near Harrisonburg with 
_ subsistence. Do not permit any letter to be sent by flag of truce, 
unless it is first read by yourself. * * * Iam gratified you have 
anticipated me respecting the wounded. 
, Very respectfully, T. J. JACKSON, 
Major-General. 
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Third dispatch, from same to same: 


CoLonEL:—Your second dispatch of yesterday, received. I con- 
gratulate you upon your success. Can you send one of the pa- 
roled Yankee doctors to attend to the wounded near the battle-field, 
until Dr. McGuire can make some arrangements respecting them. 
* 3 %* JT wish you would send ascout in the direction of Conrad’s 
Store, and let it visit Keezletown and McGaheysville; it may not be 
necessary to go further than McGaheysville; itis reported the enemy 
is still in that direction. T. J. JACKSON, 
Major-General. 


Fourth dispatch, from same to same: 


CoLoNnEL: —It is important to cut off all communication between 
usand the enemy. Please require the ambulances to go beyond our 
lines at once, and press our lines forward as far as practicable. It is 
very desirable we should have New Market, and that no information 
should pass to the enemy. * * * Please impress the bearer 
of the flag of truce as much as possible with the idea of a heavy 
advance on our part, and let them return under such impression. 
Whilst it is desirable for us to have New Market, yet you must judge 
of the practicability. The only true rule is for cavalry to follow as: 
long as the enemy retreats; beyond that, of course, you can, under 
the present circumstances, do little or nothing, but every mile that 
you advance will probably give you additional prisoners, and espe- 
cially as far as New Market, where you will get command of the road 
from Keezletown and Columbia Bridge. I congratulate you upon 
your continued success. T. J. JACKSON, 

: Major-General. 

Press your lines as far as you otherwise would have done, before 
the flag of truce is permitted to pass them. ay Oe es 


Fifth dispatch, from same to same: 


CoLonEL:—'The arms you spoke of sending here have not yet 
been received. Did you send them here or to Staunton? It is im- 
portant you picket from the Blue Ridge to the Shenandoah Moun- 
tain west of Harrisonburg. * * * Do all you can to cut off 
communication across the lines between us and the enemy, also let 
there be as little communication as practicable between your com- 
mand and that of the infantry. Let your couriers be men whom you 
can trust, and caution them against carrying news forward, as it 
may thereby reach the enemy. T. J. JACKSON, 

Major-General. 

Sixth dispatch, from same to same: 


CoLonEL:—I congratulate you upon your success of yesterday. 
Send the prisoners to Staunton (we captured the enemy’s picket near 
New Market) and also the captured property, if you can spare it. 
* %* * Ifyou can meet me in Staunton by 5 o’clock to-morrow 
morning I hope you will do so, as I desire to have a personal inter- 
view with you. * * * Ido not wish you to leave your com- 
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mand unless you can safely do so. I will be at Mount Sidney to- 
night at 10 o’clock. Can you meet me there? I will be on my horse 
at the north end of the town, so you need not inquire for me. I do 
not desire it to be known that I am absent from this point. 


T. J. JACKSON, 
Major-General. 


P.S. Encourage citizens in driving their cattle on this side of 
the lines, and say to them who come on this side, that for a few days 
they will have to remain on this side, as no one is permitted to pass 
the lines to the enemy’s side. / ae fe 

Under my instructions I was enabled to carry out the wishes of 
the Major-General Commanding, and by explaining that he was 
coming down the valley and it must be kept from the enemy, it 
worked like a charm; that is, everybody knew the secret, that Jack- 
son with big reinforcements was coming, and didn’t want it to get to 
the enemy. It went like wild-fire to them.- When the flag of truce 
which is mentioned came to my lines, General FREMonT had sent 
twenty-eight ambulances under an escort, with surgeons, “asking 
that his wounded might be taken within his lines.” As General 
JACKSON was fifteen miles in my rear, and we had no other communi- 
cation except by couriers, I had to detain them, and required the 
surgeons to occupy a room in the hotel adjoining my headquarters. 

When I read my instructions, I instructed Mr. WiLL1AM GILMER, 
( Bitty GILMER as he was generally known), and he stalked in with 
rattling saber and jingling spurs, and in a loud tone announced a 
courier with dispatches from General Jackson. The partition between 
my room and the Union officers was thin, and there was a transom 
over the door between the rooms, which was open, so that all that 
was said could be heard by them. He walked in and delivered the 
dispatch; I asked him the news, and he gave it as no other than he 
could have done it: “The road is alive, ‘chock full’ of cannon and 
men, General Hoop, and General Waiting, and General Lawron, and 
General Law, and in fact there were so many I can’t tell you; the road 
is full of wagons, and more artillery than I ever saw, and Old Jack 
just grinned when he read your dispatch asking to let the Yankees go 
in the ambulances; he said to General Waurrina, ‘Those fellows will 
want places for a heap more’in the next day or two,’” and in a semi- 
suppressed tone added a good deal of humbuggery. When I thought 
the gentlemen had absorbed, accidentally of course, what had been 
said, I told GitmeEr to ask the gentlemen into my room, and I quietly 
expressed the General’s regrets, and asked them to withdraw; but as 
dinner was ready I gave them the best we had, having already 
instructed the pickets to start and go as far as they had been ordered. 
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The next day General FREMoNT moved to Woodstock, and the 
next to Strasburg, which he began fortifying, and our cavalry fol- 
lowed closely. But on the 17th, General Jackson was moving for 
Richmond, and on the 20th I followed with the Second Virginia 
Cavalry, and joined him at Hanover C. H. 

THOMAS T. MUNFORD, 


Brigadier-General, Second Brigade, 
Fitz Lee’s Division, A. N.V. 





MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


TTENTION has been called to this subject by the appearance in: 

the Journal of the Military Service Institution, for November,. 

1891, of an article on “ Mounted Infantry,” by Lieutenant J. A. PENN, 
Thirteenth Infantry. 

The article was read at the U.S. Cavalry and Infantry School 
as a graduating thesis, and its publication was authorized and recom- 
mended by the staff of the school. It is this semi-official endorsement 
of the views expressed that furnishes a cause for alarm to us in the 
cavalry. In this article much pains is taken to prove that cavalry 
should know how to fight on foot, something that is well established 
and can be readily admitted ; all the more readily, because dismounted 
action gives cavalry a double field of usefulness. Lieutenant PENN 
also shows that in certain emergencies infantry has been mounted 
and has done good service, but he does not show that the service 
rendered could not have been as well rendered by cavalry of the~ 
modern model. 

Having these facts to back him, the author proposes that in our 
regular service five regiments of infantry be designated as light in- 
fantry, and furnished with mounts for two companies, these mounts 
to alternate so that they will remain with a company for two months 
inayear. The horse will be regarded simply as a means of locomo- 
tion-—all fighting to be done on foot; and finally, only infantry offi- 
cers will be allowed in this force, as cavalry officers might have too 
great a tendency towards “nicety of maneuver in mounted drill.” 
In war all the companies are to be mounted. 

Volunteer mounted infantry in war is also advocated; and the: 
article winds up by asserting that the younger officers of our cavalry 
are tending too much towards shock-action of cavalry; that they are: 
forgetting the lessons of the Civil War, and are following foreign 
ideas; finally, he calls them enthusiasts, tells them to be Americans, 
etc., etc. 

The notion that by a system like that proposed for the light in- 
fantry regiments there can be made a force that will be of any prac- 
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tical value, seems preposterous. Under the spur of necessity, 
enthusiasm may enable picked infuntrymen to become efficient 
mounted troops for foot fighting in a comparatively short time, 
though we believe much allowance must be made for the accounts 
of infantry officers who have thus suddenly been given a chance to 
ride. But experience teaches us that two months a year on horse- 
back will accomplish little for a permanent organization, and that 
the men will learn little about horses, even supposing that the light 
infantry regiments had the first choice of all recruits. The proposi- 
tion to assign only infantrv officers to these regiments is in keeping 
with the whole idea. 

Lieutenant PENN recognizes that it takes a long time to make a 
good cavalry soldier, but he seems to think that for a mounted in- 
fantryman, either regular or volunteer, it takes but a short time, for 
he would dispense with “nicety of maneuver” and the “minutiae 
and detail” of mounted drill. As he believes, in addition, that ‘‘such 
excellence in riding is not required,” he concludes that, “but little 
more time is required than for infantry pure and simple.” But the 
very things he would neglect are as essential to mounted infantry as 
to cavalry, for these things alone enable a large mounted force to be 
thrown rapidly into a position, no matter how it is to fight after it 
gets there. Ignorant of the details of mounted drill and poor horse- 
men, his mounted infantrymen would be an unhappy lot,and would 
not even be able to keep up with their brethren on foot. 

All the arguments for mounted infantry, however, utterly fail to 
‘show why there should be formed a permanent mounted force capable 
of performing only half the duties of mounted troops; for whatever 
we may call them it will not pay in modern war to keep up such 
troops unless they can be pushed well ahead of the main army. 
‘There, of course, they must meet the mounted troops of the enemy. 
What better chance would a true cavalryman want than to get un- 
perceived within half a mile of some of the hybrids with favorable 
ground between? How often might this oécur, and what a picnic he 
would have! Good cavalry could cover that distance in less than 
two minutes, before its opponents, unless a very small force, could 
possibly dismount and prepare for action. Moreover, successful 
mounted charges, whether against cavalry or defenceless infantry, 
occasion much greater rout than can possibly result from fire action 
alone. Cavalry can out-maneuver all other troops, and unless op- 
posed by cavalry can go whore it pleases. JEB Sruart rode around 
the Army of the Potomac and went wherever he liked in 1862, but 
in 1863 the Dnien cavalry had also learned to fight mounted, and 
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from that time on things went quite differently. Lieutenant PENN 
begs the younger officers of cavalry not to forget the lessons of the 
war. We have not, and this.is one we remember well. 

There is already too great a iendency in our cavalry towards 
fighting on foot, and we are opposed to the introduction into our 
service of a permanent force where horses are classed with mules— 
mere means of transportation of a mounted force, officered by men 
whose business it is to walk, and who (we quote Lieutenant PENN) 
have “no knowledge of what a mounted charge means.” Such a 
force can be but an element of mischief, a bad example to lukewarm 
or thoughtless cavalrymen, and its value in war would be too limited 
to warrant any expense for it in peace. Good infantry needs no 
horses, and is better off without the burden of them. 

The tendency in our cavalry towards dismounted fighting springs 
from several causes, the first being the natural inclination of Ameri- 
cans to shoot. This country was won by the rifle, and the rifle is 
still dear to the American heart. We do not raise a voice against it 
in its proper place, but we beg the cavalry to remember that there 
are times when they should deny themselves its use. The first two 
years of the war taught the Union cavalry this, and that in order to 
be aggressive, mounted fighting would have to be resorted to as well 
as dismounted fighting; and the reconnaissance in force at Brandy 
Station, the cavalry fight at Gettysburg, and the charges in SHERIDAN’S 
Shenandoah campaign, showed what had been learned. 

The second cause of our dismounted tendency is, that ever since 
the war our incessant Indian wars have given but little opportunity 
for mounted action. A tour out here in Arizona is almost enough to 
make one forget that men ever did fight on horseback. We have 
learned much in our frontier. service, much that is not known by the 
cavalry of other nations; but we have also forgotten something, and 
now the time has come to learn again. Let us strive diligently to 
make ‘up our deficiencies, and then with our experience in actual 
servive, we will not be behind any cavalry in the world. If, how- 
ever, we allow ourselves to remain idle after these many long years 
of work, we will lose even the benefit of what has been learned by 
hard service; backward instead of forward will we go, and it may be 
in the end said that we are not even good mounted infantry. Fight- 
ing mounted will be out of the question for a force in which men and 
horses have not been well trained, and kept up to the standard by 
hard and constant work. Fractious and clumsy horses and ignorant 
or bad riders will make it even hard for such a force to do simple 
marching without having its horses broken down or their backs 
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ruined. Many will say that we do work hard, and that we have no 
time for greater instruction. Yes, but the work is too often given 
up to policing and beautifying posts, and we have an equipment 
which requires constant work to keep it in order for post inspection ; 
but little time is left for*the soldier’s legitimate work, the work for 
which he was enlisted, and for which alone the army should be main- 
tained. When we make of our men true, practical cavalrymen, no 
matter if some of our yards are a little dirty, or if the post does look 
ragged and homely, then we may thank our stars that in the cavalry 
there are some enthusiasts for mounted action, for we shall owe it to 
this leaven of enthusiasm that we have escaped becoming mere 
mounted infantry. With all the enthusiasm that may be imparted, 
we are in no danger whatever of falling into the extremes of Euro- 
pean cavalry, where the officers, coming from the aristocracy, inherit 
from feudal times their prejudice against fighting on foot. Free 
from the heritage of such prejudice, we should view the situation 
calmly, and prepare ourselves for all emergencies. 

First of all we must begin by fighting this mounted infantry idea, 
for our very existence may depend upon our efforts. We have already 
lost twenty of our troops; who can say when we will not lose more, 
if such ideas are allowed to become prevalent? 

Proficiency with the saber and pistol is not absolutely necessary 
for mounted troops, and therefore we should send our volunteer cav- 
alry into the field, if necessary, before they had thoroughly learned 
their use, but not before they had learned horsemanship and how to 
maneuver mounted. With the men likely to be found in the ranks, 
and the stimulus of the emergency for which the troops were raised, 
the time required for their training would not be so great as might 
be supposed, especially if instructed by competent regular officers. 
They would improve with experience, and all the more rapidly be- 
cause they would not have to abandon the role of mounted infantry, 
as was done ini the Civil War, and will always be done under like cir- 
cumstances. In peace a love of riding should be encouraged every- 
where, and Congress should make liberal appropriations to help the 
volunteer cavalry troops. It certainly does not seem like asking too 
much to request enough money to allow each man forty cents a day 
for his horse, provided this horse is always liable to be called into 
service. 

Lieutenant PENN states: “Of the volunteer mounted regiments 
we can say that although designated as cavalry from the date of 
their organization, they were in fact mounted infantry, and remained 
such during the earlier years of the war, but towards the close of 
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the war, in 1864 and 1865, most of these regiments, and especially 
those with educated and trained leaders, became the truest and best 
of cavalry, as ready for a fight with saber and pistol mounted against 
the enemy’s cavalry as for a dismounted fight, if necessary, with 
dismounted troops.” . 

We wish no better argument than this for trying from the begin- 
ning to make cavalry of all our mounted troops, believing that the 
experience of the war and sound reasoning show that the best plan 
is to take the proper model to start with, no matter how far short 
we may fall at first. The younger officers of our cavalry have no 
need for such advice as that given. Claiming for themselves every 
attribute of true Americans and remembering with pride the achieve- 
ments on both sides during the Civil War, they, however, fail to see 
why they should close their eyes to the examples set in Europe; 
taking a broad view of their duty as soldiers of our Republic, they 
stand ready to learn anywhere, so as to be the better prepared for 


the defence of their country. 
W. E. SHIPP, 


First Lieutenant, Tenth Cavalry. 





SADDLING. 


(P\HE equipment of cavalry presents no question of more vital im- 

portance than the proper saddling of the horse. While in some 
directions the sphere of cavalry action has been reduced by modern 
fire-arms, the reduction has not taken place in the direction of lessen- 
ing the distances to be covered, nor the hours to be spent under saddle; 
on the contrary the lessons of modern wars and accepted theories 
for the future use of cavalry clearly indicate an increased demand 
upon the intelligence and skill of the trooper, and the endurance and 
“staying power” of the horse. 

To enable the horse to meet this increased demand, he must be 
given the benefit of every device that can be suggested for so arranging 
the weight of rider and equipments that his power, which, unlike 
the intelligence of the man, can not be materially increased, may be 
diminished as little as possible. 

I will not here enter upon any discussion of the proper saddle for 
cavalry use, as I believe that the McClellan saddle if properly placed 
upon and attached to the horse, will be found to have few important 
objections. 

The cavalry drill regulations require the saddle to be well for- 
ward on the withers, where it is placed in the sketch of a trooper 
mounted, on page 158. 

This position has three well marked objection§, with just one ad- 
vantage; as a French instructor, after running his chalk through 
every other word of an exercise, used to say, “With those exceptions 
your work is correct.” 

In the first place, it throws the entire weight of the trooper and 
equipments upon the fore Jlegs—the legs that first give way. Next, 
it jams and injures the horse’s withers and shoulders, and lastly, by 
raising the saddle in front, causes the rear of the saddle to gouge 
holes in the horse’s back, the depth and size of which increase with 
the time he is under saddle. 

It has, however, one advantage: it brings the cincha well to the 
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front, where a horse can stand tight cinching better than he can 
farther back. 

Over just what vertebra, numerically, the saddle should be placed, 
I will leave others to count; the more simple and practical rule of 
putting the saddle back until you can place four fingers between 
the shoulder blades and front of the saddle, will insure an excellent 
position, but in order to hold the saddle in this position the cincha 
must be well back, and if well back, must be tightly drawn to pre- 
vent slipping. Ido not agree with Captain HaLt, that this can be 
done without injury to the horse. 

I believe that tight cinching so far back will not only injure the 
horse permanently, but that it will materially cut off his wind power, 
making long exertion at the fast gaits painful in the extreme. 

As remarked by Captain Harris in his “Thoughts on Cavalry 
Equipment,” the frontiersman has solved the problem, in the use 
of the double cincha. The only objection that Captain Harris urges 
is to the increase of weight and the additional time required for 
saddling. Admitting both these objections, it seems to me that they 
will weigh little against the many advantages. 

With this idea, I have adjusted a double cincha in a manner that 
appears to me to have marked advantage over the ordinary double 
cincha adjustment used by cowboys and plainsmen generally. 

In all adjustments that have come under my notice, the front and 
rear cincha pull about equally upon the front and rear of the saddle, 
an objectionable feature for any saddle that does not conform abso- 
lutely to the back of the horse, and especially objectionable if used 
with our cavalry trees, which, of necessity, must fit a variety of 
backs, causing the cantle to rise when the front cincha is tightened 
and the pommel similarly to be elevated when the rear cincha is 
drawn up. 

By the adjustment I propose, the front branch of the Y strap is 
left at its present length of ten inches from saddle to ring. The 
rear or back branch is cut away up to about three inches from the 
saddle and turned back and stitched to a three-inch ring, the ring 
being brought up against the edge of the saddle. To this ring and 
a similar one on the other side, the rear cincha of webbing is secured 
by light cincha straps. From the rings thus secured to the rear of 
the saddle, runs a strong strap ten and one-half inches in the clear, 
to the ring at the end of the front branch of the Y, thus forming the 
rear branch, with a total length, including the rear ring, of thirteen 
and one-half inches, or three inches and one-half longer than before. 
The brass screw that secures the front branch of the Y strap at the 
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point where it leaves the saddle, will have to be moved about five- 
eighths of an inch to the front, to accommodate itself to the new 
position of the strap it secures. 

The lengthening by three and one-half inches of the strap with 
its ring at rear of saddle which replaces the former rear branch of 
the Y strap, throws the saddle about three inches to the rear of its 
former position as regards the single, now the front cincha, thus per- 
mitting the saddle to be placed in its proper position of four fingers 
width in rear of the shoulder blade, while the front cincha is in its 
proper position well forward around the proper girth of the horse. 

The front cincha being well forward, and the rear cincha well to 
the rear, and neither drawn up very tightly, while securing the 
saddle firmly in its position, leaves the flanks free, and enables the 
horse to breathe without constraint. 

That cavalry horses are generally shortwinded may be largely 
due to the single cincha, which must be drawn exceedingly tight to 
prevent the saddle from slipping forward. 

The disposition of many horses is doubtless ruined by the pain 
uttending tight cinching; and probably a great many horses called 
hard to manage, could be reclaimed if pains were taken to discover 
and remedy the unnecessary punishment that they are subjected to, 
either by barbarous bits or improper saddling, or both, combined 
with an impatient and ignorant rider, whose first impulse is to use 
the spur to display his fancied skill in horsemanship. Very unman- 
ageable horses under the saddle, are usually kind and quiet in harness. 

Horses that sometimes cannot be held in ranks with that imple- 
ment of torture, known as the Shoemaker bit, are frequently quiet 
and well behaved when ridden with a watering bridle. Horses that 
refuse to jump a hurdle will frequently take it easily if the saddle is 
removed. 

While the above observations may not be conclusive, there is 
strong ground for the inference; that a great many horses become 
vicious in their efforts to escape the unnecessary pain of a severe 
bit, especially if in the hands of an unskillful rider, and the long 
continued, ever increasing punishment of a tight cincha, that is 
entirely independent of the skill of the horseman. As to the ad- 
vantages to the trooper in having a saddle so fastened that it will 
not be continually slipping, they are too obvious to need even to be 
mentioned. 

Within the last month I have frequently ridden a horse with a 
barrel so round that no single cincha could be so placed that the 
saddle would not slip to the withers in trotting a mile; as it moved 
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forward it would gather up the saddle-blanket in such a manner that 
after a few days’ steady riding a sore back would necessarily have 
been the result. Upon this horse I placed the double cincha, as 
before described. The extra weight of this back cincha, made of 
webbing, can not be over a few ounces; the extra time for cinching 
is about fifteen seconds. With the horse so saddled I followed my 
hounds across country some fifteen or sixteen miles in about an hour 
and three-quarters, passing from one gait to another, over rough and 
smooth country as it came, at one time trotting for probably three 
miles, again walking, and sometimes galloping, and for short distances 
running. 

This I know was not especially hard riding, but it was the kind 
of riding that tests the manner in which a horse is saddled. I watched 
the saddle carefully and could not discover that it had moved in the 
least from its place; furthermore the cinchas were not drawn very 
tight; they were simply pulled snugly up, and must have been per- 
fectly comfortable to the horse. It is my belief that this horse might 
have been ridden all day without readjusting the saddle or cinchas. 

As a few saddles can readily be fixed for this adjustment by the 
troop saddler, I hope that the subject may be given a test by these 
cavalry officers who may never have ridden with a double cincha. 


GEORGE H. PADDOCK, 
Captain, Fifth Cavalry. 





LETTERS ON CAVALRY; BY PRINCE KRAFT ZU HOHEN 
LOHE-INGELFINGEN. 


TRANSLATED BY COLONEL R. P. HUGHES, 
INSPECTOR GENERAL, U. S. ARMY. 


TWENTIETH AND CONCLUDING LETTER.—ON ATTACHING HORSE ARTIL- 
LERY TO CAVALRY DIVISIONS. 


\ HEN I finished my last letter, I thought I had said about all I 
'Y had to say concerning the cavalry. You note, however, that I 
have scarcely touched upon the subject of adding horse artillery to 
cavalry divisions. I omitted this, because this subject and the use 


of horse artillery in connection with cavalry divisions, belong rather 
to the discussions on the artillery. But as you wish specially to 
know what I think concerning the strength of the horse artillery 
that ought to be attached to a division of cavalry, I must claim your 
attention once more. . 

In the last war the attaching of horse artillery to the different 
cavalry divisions was done on entirely different principles. We see, 
then, a cavalry division of twenty-four squadrons, having eighteen 
guns (guard); a division of thirty-six squadrons, with twelve guns; 
one of twenty-four squadrons, with twelve guns (Second and Fourth ); 
one of twenty squadrons, with six guns (Sixth); two of sixteen 
squadrons, with six guns (Twelfth and Third); and one of twenty- 
four squadrons, with six guns (First). Besides, in the Baden, Wur- 
temberg. and Bavarian contingents there were no division organiza- 
tions, but the cavalry brigades had, as a rule, six guns each, but in 
some cases were without any permanent artillery. 

An old theory asserted that three or four guns must be attached 
to every 1,000 cavalry. This numerical proportion is based upon no 
principle, but supported merely by the then existing conditions. 

The regulation leaves it an open question, but accepts the possi- 
bility that a division of cavalry may always have a battery of horse 
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artillery attached to it. This is found in the wording of Par. 224, 
“If more than one battery is attached to the division, etc.” 

In order to secure a definite opinion upon this subject, it is neces- 
sary to maturely examine a cavalry division in action, and on service. 
The regulation accepts, in all its provisions concerning the applica- 
tion of a cavalry division, but one object of attack. This object of 
attack has to be fired upon by the horse artillery before the attack, 
and it will find time to do this if it is brought into position immedi- 
ately after the enemy is sighted ; at least so long as the cavalry division 
takes the time to come into line from column of march, and to form 
in three lines for the attack. If it is then considered that the pro- 
pitious moment has not yet come for delivering the attack, the horse 
artillery will have still more time to prepare the action by its fire. 
If but one object of attack exists, there would seem to be but one 
target presented for the horse artillery of the cavalry division, and, 
as a rule, it should not permit its attention to stray off into other 
things; as for example, upon artillery contests, etc., etc. Par. 224 
also speaks of the artillery as having to choose but one position. 
That would seem almost sufficient if a cavalry division receives but 
a single horse battery. 

But the division docs not always come up upon only one point. 
It will often occur, especially in reconnoitering duty, and when screen- 
ing their own army, that single brigades are detached to long dis- 
tances upon independent missions. It may often occur that the bat- 
tery would be oniy an impediment to a light cavalry brigade; that 
it would hamper its mobility, if, for example, in order to see, it should 
break up into small detachments, and under certain conditions quickly 
vanish; then it should not have a battery attached to it. Thus the 
Guard Corps sent the Dragoon Brigade to the front without any 
artillery up to the 13th of August. But if a case should arise in 
which a brigade should take possession of, and hold a given point, 
then it would need artillery. Therefore the Guard Corps sent a horse 
battery to the Dragoon Brigade on the the 13th of August, because 
this brigade had to take and hold the important point of Dieulouard 
with its bridge across the Moselle. It may also occur that each bri- 
gade of the division of cavalry has a special mission to fulfill, and 
operates upon a different road (as with the Guard Cavalry Division 
on the 16th and 17th of August); but I would not consider this way 
of operating as the normal, but as the exception, for it would seem 
to me much preferable to operate upon two roads, with one brigade 
on each, and hold the third brigade in rear of the center as a reserve. 
It may also occur that existing conditions render it necessary for 
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the division to have as many batteries attached to it as it has brigades; 
it is hoped that in these days no one will be found to advocate divid- 
ing up batteries, and having the horse batteries scattered about and 
employed by platoons. 

A special examination of the possibilities of horse artillery at- 
tached to cavalry organizations makes it appear desirable that more 
than one battery should be assigned to a cavalry division. Let one 
imagine himself in the position of a battery chief, who, with his bat- 
tery alone is attached for an entire campaign to a cavalry division. 
No troops need the close attention of their captain on the march, in 
quarters, and in action, so much as the artillery. The many features 
of this arm, horses, men, wagons, guns, ammunition, require the con- 
stant attention of an experienced chief. Then the most of the senior 
lieutenants are quite young, and have not yet gained experience and 
certainty in all things. We have all seen how soon order becomes disor- 
der when the well known, feared voice of the captain is no longer heard. 
We have all experienced how the order of firing in the battery ceased, 
and how it became irregular, badly aimed, uncontrolled, incorrect, 
and thereby ineffectual fire “4 volonté,” after the men no longer heard 
the firm corrections from the mouth of the governing chief. It is 
not want of discipline, but good will to assist the lieutenant, for the 
non-commissioned officers and gunners do not believe that he has the 
necessary experience in observation, and they make the corrections 
according to their own views, in violation of the instructions and 
against the commands of the young officer, and thereby cause him 
to err because he no longer knows where he should aim. 

While, therefore, the battery chief should be unwilling to leave 
the battery for an instant, yet, the proper tactical application of the 
horse artillery in connection with a division of cavalry calls him to 
the side of the division commander. Let us imagine a division on 
the march. The division commander receives the report from his 
patrols that they have come upon the enemy, and rides forward upon 
an elevation, examines the situation, and forms his resolution. Now, 
should he send a special adjutant to the battery to give his orders, 
while he makes the disposition of his brigades —thus putting a cap- 
tain’s command upon the same status asa brigade command? That 
would lead, in time, to inconveniences, and can occur only in excep- 
tional cases. As a rule, the horse artillery would receive its orders 
too late to have its full effect. The battery commander must ride 
with the division commander; he observes, in riding near him, what 
the commander has also seen, and learns his decisions as soon as they 
are made, and brings up the artillery immediately to the place where 
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it can most effectively prepare the attack, even before the orders 
have yet been given to the brigades. The position of the artillery 
will usually be on the elevation upon which the division commander 
made his reconnaissance. 

A single battery chief would thus have dual duties which are in- 
compatible; he should be with his battery and also with the division 
commander. If, however, a brigade commander is provided, who 
rides with the division commander and who is provided with adju- 
tants, the leading is much easier. While he sends off his staff officers 
to bring up the artillery, he personally remains with the division 
commander, hears the special instructions given the cavalry; re- 
maining upon the height, he familiarizes himself with the position 
of the enemy, the terrain, distances, etc., and is prepared to locate 
and instruct the batteries promptly upon their arrival, in regard to 
what is necessary for them to know. Do not reply to this that the 
brigade commander directs his whole command either by his voice 
or by the trumpet. In war he only sends his orders. Even the di- 
recting of fire is done through adjutants. The regulation prescribes 
that he will go to the batteries in order to direct the firing. In most 
cases that position will not be very distant from the division com- 
mander, for the dominating height upon which the batteries are 
located will usually be the place from which the division commander 
will send his orders to the brigades. Only, when the commander 
puts in his third line and enters the attack in person must the artil- 
lery commander be separated from his division commander. Then 
it is all the more important that a brigade commander should be 
there, who, during the firing, has not been absorbed with the details 
of the firing, but who has had time to learn the intentions of the 
division commander before the latter entered the action with the 
last line. 

With a battery which is attached to a brigade it is quite different, 
and this attachment is not organic and not constant, but is a tem- 
porary, exceptional case. For an exceptiona! case great difficulties 
always exist, which cannot be dissipated by organic arrangements. 

If we consider a cavalry division operating independently a few 
marches in advance of the army, we must recognize that it needs a 
strong force of artillery to enable it to penetrate everything. Three 
batteries are the minimum of its requirements; even then if it meets 
a cavalry command of the enemy that brings a superior horse ar- 
tillery into action, it will not be able to continue its advance. 

The internal administration speaks strongly against breaking up 
the brigade organization of the artillery. Since the last war some 
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new organic arrangements have welded the artillery more strongly 
than ever into brigades, especially since each brigade has a pay- 
master and conducts its own administrative business. It effects its 
own mobilization and has its own system of accountability. A bat- 
tery detached from its brigade for an entire war, would be as un- 
fortunate as a company or squadron which was detached from its 
regiment for an entire campaign. Besides, the entire supplying of 
ammunition for the small arms is delegated by the division com- 
mander to the artillery. Should then a battery chief bear all the 
responsibilities of the payment and supplying of his people with- 
out a paymaster? Should he conduct all the correspondence regard- 
ing re-supplics of ammunition, horses, men and equipments, clothing, 
etc., without being supplied with the necessary means, clerical force 
and conveniences, as was the case before paymasters were given to 
each brigade? With the great exactness in which our administra- 
tion is and must be conducted, a battery chief might be ruined through 
not conducting or not understanding the prescribed customs. The 
care and attention on this subject would require all his spare time 
in cantonment and on days of rest, and his attention would be with- 
drawn from a careful inspection of his battery. It never occurs to 
any one to detach an infantry or cavalry company from its regiment 
at the moment of mobilization. 

But what I hold to be of still greater moment is the fact that in 
separating batteries from their brigades laudable emulation and 
marks of distinction are rendered impracticable in the brigades. I 
mean the recognition of services rendered in the face of the enemy, 
in orders or by insignia. There are, indeed, military philosophers 
who desire that officers and soldiers should do their duty and put 
their lives in jeopardy without regard to outward recognition, but 
to risk their lives for the satisfying self-consciousness of @ duty ful- 
filled. But there is no nation in which the great body of its mili- 
tary force will ever raise themselves to this standard of absolute 
purity of zeal in duty. With us, when the State is not rich enough 
to reward the soldier with money and possessions for risking his life 
for the good of the King and Fatherland, the soldier fights for honor, 
and an outward sign or insignia should give ocular evidence of his 
success. How is such a single detached battery to secure decora- 
tions where it has no higher commander than the battery chief to 
represent it? Sometimes it may behave very well, even better than 
its comrades of the cavalry; at other times not so well. If, how- 
ever, the batteries have a representative who remains near the person 
of the division commander, watching over their interests, he can 
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look after the recognition of their services, and in the worst case the 
way is still open to him later, through the superiors of his own arm, 
to carry out his wishes so far as they are approved. 

In brief, my opinion in regard to the attaching of horse artillery 
to cavalry divisions is that an entire brigade of horse artillery in the 
condition in which it is found after assuming a war footing in mobi- 
lization, should be assigned to every independent cavalry division 
which in time of war is not attached to any army corps, but is left to 
act under the direct instructions of the army commander, and that 
this brigade should consist of three batteries, regardless of whether 
the cavalry division consist of twenty, twenty-four or thirty-six 
squadrons, or whether it is organized in two or three brigades. 

Very weak cavalry divisions of sixteen squadrons (Twelfth Army 
Corps) are not sufficiently self-sustaining to cut loose from their 
corps connections. Under such circumstances it is best that there 
should not be any horse artillery permanently attached to them in 
their war organization, but rather that a battery or a brigade from 
the corps artillery be attached to them for an action or for a day, ac- 
cording to the necessities of the situation. 

There is a great advantage in this, for by such an application the 
horse artillery does double duty. It remains as arule with the corps 
artillery. If the cavalry is sent to the front the horse artillery is 
attached to it. Ifa battle take place during which the cavalry must 
be held in reserve, the horse artillery becomes a part of the corps 
artillery and adds important strength to the artillery. The horse 
artillery of the Guard Corps was so used in 1870. The “order de 
battaille” originally assigned it to the cavalry division. The corps 
commander attached it to the corps artillery. When the cavalry 
division came to an independent isolated operation the horse artillery 
was assigged to it, but when the decisive battle came we saw the 
entire brigade of horse artillery fighting in the line of the corps 
artillery, which added forty-two guns to its strength, and threw an 
important weight in the scale. ® 

In great battles the codperating cavalry divisions need no artil- 
lery. It is held in reserve at the opening of the action. Should it, 
however, have to attack, it chooses a moment for delivering it when 
the enemy can be fallen upon while in disorder. There is no longer 
any question of breaking the enemy with artillery fire; there is no 
longer time for such a course. If the horse artillery has not pre- 
viously assisted the balance of the artillery in shaking the enemy, it 
now finds itself forced to become a mere spectator. 

I cannot advocate attaching only two batteries to the cavalry 
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division as a brigade under the command of a field officer. These 
two batteries must have left their comrade, the third, somewhere in 
the rear, where it must play the role of an unfortunate appendix, 
and appear as a deserted lamb. If a cavalry division should be 
weak (say twenty squadrons), as was the Sixth in 1870, it seems 
better that an entire brigade of three batteries should be attached to 
it, and that it should be thereby too abundantly supplied, than to 
break the usual brigade organization, and, by so doing, injure the 
troops. 
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THE GERMAN CAVALRY, AS VIEWED BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 


[ Translated from the Revue du Cercle Militaire of January 24, 1892.] 
. : ’ ee 

The results obtained by the cavalry in 1866 left much to be 
desired, but a remedy for such a state of affairs was soon found, and 
the nomination of Prince FRepERIcK CHARLEs as Inspector-General 
of Cavalry, made in the fall of that year, marked the beginning of 
a new era. 

Nevertheless, the accumulated errors of sixty years’ badly directed 


instruction could not be rectified in two or three years, and great as. 
were the improvements made between 1866 and 1870, under the 
skillful direction of the Prince, when the war with France broke 
out in 1870, the cavalry, as a corps, was far from being able to meet 
the strategical and tactical demands of modern war. The most com- 
petent cavalry critics expressed unanimous surprise on ascertaining 
the wretched results accomplished by the 70,000 cavalrymen who 
invaded France in 1870. But this discovery did not discourage them, 
for the most important elements, the men and horses, were shown to 
be excellent. It was soon discovered that the fault lay in the want 
of a rational system of instruction, permitting the development of 
the characters of the men and horses, and accustoming the superior 
officers to the handling of large tactical units; that is to say, bri- 
gades and divisions. 

The defects of the old system were clearly summed up by one of 
the highest German authorities, who wrote thus on the subject: 
“Our course in equitation keeps our horses in the riding-halls. 
curing the whole winter; that is to say from October to April. 
Then follow the drills of the squadrons and regiment on the smooth 
surface of the drill ground. It is then only during the short season 
of exercises by small detachments and maneuvers, which lasts only 
one month, that the cavalry is obliged to march over all kinds of 
ground and to clear obstacles of every kind found in its path. Under 
these conditions will the soldier feel sure of being carried by his 
horse so long as he keeps a correct seat and does not pull on his 
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horse’s mouth? Will he keep his eyes fixed upon the enemy and the 
officer commanding the squadron? On the contrary, is it not much 
more probable that he will concern himself about all the stones, all 
the ruts which he finds in his path, pulling on his horse’s mouth, 
and from that time, breaking the order of formation? Under these 
conditions how can a commander hope to approach the enemy with 
his men riding boot to boot, when he knows that the crossing of a 
potato field, encountering a hillock or a piece of plowed ground will 
break his line.” 

For twenty years efforts have been made to correct the faults 
indicated above, and these are the measures taken to accomplish the 
object: 

First, they have diminished as much as possible the time passed 
in the riding balls, by devoting much more time to outdoar work, 
and in that way giving the men better opportunities and training 
in learning the capabilities of their horses on the most varied ground. 
At the same time more bottom in the horses has been demanded, 
and they have attained to an exact conception of the meaning of the 
expression, “A horse in really good form.” 

Here is a capital point. In fact, under the old regime, the effi- 
ciency of the squadron commanders was determined by the fatness 
of their horses. Now, as horses in good condition for field service 
would not look sleek and round, it resulted that the more discreet 
and ambitious an officer was, the more opposed be was to making his 
horses execute long gallops and undergo the fatiguing exercise which 
the conditions of modern war have rendered so necessary. These 
erroneous ideas once suppressed, the practical knowledge derived 
from the experience of the present time was allowed to assert itself 
to the fullest extent, and the squadron commanders being no longer 
hampered in the exercise of their responsibility, rivaled each other 
in the zeal displayed, and invented a system of instruction permit- 
ting them to derive the full benefit of every grain of oats and every 
hour of the day. 

Experience has taught them how necessary it is to proportion 
the food of the horse to the work demanded of him, diminishing the 
ration in winter and increasing it in summer, when the work is 
greater. Moreover, every officer, under penalty of dismissal, is re- 
quired to exercise his authority, to know what work can be demanded, 
what manner of punishment may be inflicted. In fact, if he demands 
too much he exhausts his men and horses, and if he cannot exercise 
his authority so as to obtain prompt and cheerful obedience from his 
subordinates, he cannot obtain that heartiness and suppleness which 
show the squadron to be truly under the control of its commander. 

I find that this heartiness is the most prominent characteristic of 
the German army, but specially shown in the cavalry. The cavalry 
of other countries may possess bolder men, with better seats, but 
nowhere have I seen anything which approaches the extraordinary 
sympathy which I have observed to exist between the German cav- 
alry officers and their men. The squadron maneuvers literally like 
a single man, obeying the slightest signals of the commander, and 
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conforming instinctively, so to speak, to every change of gait or 
direction, as absolutely as the musicians of a good orchestra obey the 
baton of their leader. 

The first meeting of the cavalry of the two armies which took 
part in the maneuvers of September 17th, occurred in the country 
surrounding Milhausen.* On that day the cavalry division of the 
Second Corps debouched from the mountainous country which it 
had traversed since leaving Cassel, and made contact with the cav- 
alry covering the march of the Fourth Corps, coming from Erfurt. 
Near the village of Seebach I met a brigade of three regiments 
making a part of the latter corps. At the moment I joined, it re- 
ceived news of the enemy, and directed its march towards the west 
en rendezvous formation; that is to say, the three regiments were 
marching in column of squadrons with closed intervals. The sur- 
rounding country was only slightly undulating, and without hedges 
or ditches, but at the bottom of every ridge there was a small stream 
about two feet deep. Here and there also, an occasional rock or 
thicket, making an obstacle, was encountered. To the north the 
city of Miilhausen, approached by a road with the traditional border 
of poplars, was visible. Through the trees bordering this highway 
I discovered the white havelocks, which distinguished the enemy’s 
patrols. 

The brigade descended into the valley at a uniform trot and 
cleared the little watercourse without for a second losing the rigidity 
of its rectangular formation; every horse kept his place steadily, 
and in leaping there was none of that halting and useless expendi- 
ture of force so often seen when there is the slightest obstacle to 
pass over. At this moment they executed an individual turn to the 
right, and in the distance I saw a second brigade, belonging to the 
same division, which was coming to join the first. It placed itself 
within supporting distance of the first, and the two brigades marched 
in that way together toward the north, their horse battery gaining 
the interior flank at the gallop and firing its first shot, which was 
replied to by the enemy’s battery in position along the road. 

During this time the two brigades had continued their march to 
the front against the enemy at the same regular gait, the shape of 
their mass having the clear cut outline of a picture, but on hearing 
the report of the first shot, they formed in column of squadrons at 
full distance, at the same time disposing themselves in two echelons, 
of which the first contained two-thirds of the entire force of the 
columns. Descending into another valley they were for a moment 
concealed from the artillery of the defenders, but on leaving this 
shelter, they found themselves fully in the zone swept by the 
enemy’s shrapnel. They cleared the little stream situated at the 
bottom of the valley with perfect calmness, then profiting by the 
shelter offered by the opposite slope, they formed line and this move- 
ment completed, passed over the crest like a wall and at full gallop. 

When the brigades descended into the last valley which separated 
them from the enemy, I lost sight of them, but soon they reappeared 


*In Thuringia. 
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going at full speed over the last height; and then I observed a little 
disorder in the second rank. The interior flank was already touching 
the road, when, suddenly, the two exterior squadrons wheeled by 
platoons to the left, and the head of the column thus formed, executed 
a sharp change of direction to the right, then, followed by the first line 
and thesecond, disappeared behind the screen formed by the trees. The 
last cannon shots had been fired at a distance of 200 meters, but the 
attacking line concealed from me the counter attack of the enemy 
made against it. The platoons had not cleared the road more than 
a minute when the signal “halt” was heard. The Emperor, followed 
by his staff, appeared upon the scene, and the officers came from 
every direction to listen to the criticism. 

I passed, in my turn, over the route traversed by the charge, and 
then discovered the cause of the disorder in the rear rank; it was a 
large drainage canal about twelve feet wide, and five feet deep, with 
banks having a slope of forty-five degrees, which constituted a really 
seriousobstacle. As could be seen by the horses’ tracks, they had mostly 
slipped the first three feet and then leaped the remaining distance. 
A little further on I saw the reason for the command breaking into 
column. The road in this place ran in a cut and had a bank about 
thirteen feet high. The cavalry did not perceive this obstacle until the 
last moment, but the squadrons were so completely under the control 
of their commander, that they executed a wheel instantly; the foot- 
prints of the horses on the marching flank were not more than ten 
feet from the edge. At the bottom of the valley a still greater sur- 
prise was in store for me; there was a water course six feet wide in 
a ravine at least forty feet wide, and about twelve feet deep, which, 
in a hunt, would have stopped most of the hunters, but a horse bat- 
tery and five regiments of cavalry cleared it at full speed, and that 
without having a single man unhorsed. 

In ‘the last battle I had again the opportunity of witnessing a 
charge made by sixty squadrons to the north of Langensalza, upon 
the right flank of the enemy, when the two corps were reiinited 
under command of the Emperor, against a simulated enemy. I 
had a good point of observation, and shall never forget the spectacle 
I was permitted to witness. Figure to yourself a black wall about 
1500 or 1600 meters long, advancing diagonally in the plain, and 
gradually extending its shadow, like that of an eclipse over the earth. 
I afterward learned that this attack was made according to the Na- 
poleonic system, that is to say, in order to decide at any cost the 
result of a battle. In fact, the divisions were formed in four suces- 
sive lines, at intervals of from 400 to 500 meters, so that the troops 
assailed should not have time to repair any disorder created by the 
first line, before they would be attacked by another, and still another 
line, and be utterly demolished. 

I could not exactly calculate the distance passed over at full speed 
during this last charge, but certainly it was very considerable, at least 
1400 or 1500 meters. However, in another charge of cavalry I noted 
exactly the extent of the course. From the point where the brigades 
first began to move to that where they took the trot, I counted 8000 
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yards, and from that point to the place where the regiments were halted 
opposite each other after the gallop de rencontre, I counted 4000 yards 
more. Nowitis well to recall that thirty years ago, when horses were 
rated according to their plumpness and not according to their train- 
ing, as is the case to-day, a course of 1500 yards at the trot and 800 
yards at the gallop, was considered as the maximum distance that 
could be demanded in a charge,—as an ideal to be sought for, but 
hardly possible to realize. 

And note that these distances named were not made by horses 
and men fresh from their quarters, but by horses subjected for more 
than a month to very laborious exercises, which during the last week 
had surpassed anything known since 1870. One of my friends told 
me that he had never done such severe work since the time of the 
great battles fought around Metz; and nevertheless, he added, during 
the last six days of the grand maneuvers, they had exacted more of 
officers and men, who had not, however, the excitement of real war 
to sustain them. The patrols were often on the march before 2 
o'clock in the morning, and passed over a course of from 100 to 110 
kilometers; the regiments themselves remained from twelve to four- 
teen hours under arms, and had, besides, to take their tour of out- 
post duty, during which only half of the regiments were allowed to 
shelter themselves during the night. 

Immediately after the maneuvers I inspected the horses, and was 
astonished to see how well they had endured these exceptional fatigues. 
Some few, possibly five per cent., needed rest, and two per cent. had 
their backs injured; these latter were so slightly injured that they 
could have been cured while led along with the command, and then 
been used again. How different from the results of the maneuvers 
of 1874 and 1875. Although in these the work had been much less 
severe, I saw regiments returning to their garrisons in as pitiable con- 
dition as were ours when they returned to Aldershot and Brighton 
from the Egyptian expedition. 

The causes of these excellent results are of two kinds. First, 
carivg for horses is much better understood; the emulation produced 
among the squadron commanders having created a more just con- 
ception of what an animal should be when in condition; second, the 
products of the government studs have given remounts far superior 
to those formerly obtained. Formerly, Arab stallions were employed 
and the produtt was horses of small size, but much bottom: we saw 
them in 1870. Since that time English stallions have been employed 
and with more satisfactory results. 

It seems that it has been learned that the stallion of pure English 
blood, born and raised in France, is much to be preferred for breed- 
ing purposes to those imported directly from England. However 
that may be, I can affirm that the present Prussian studs produce 
the most perfect type of cavalry horse that I have ever seen. As to 
the absence of sore backs, is it possible to attribute that to better 
riding and to a saddle of superior pattern? Not having the right 
of selecting the men for the cavalry as we have in England, their 
men should not be naturally as well adapted for service as ours. As 
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to the saddle, that is the only thing in which they have appeared to 
me to be behind the times. The Danish saddle which the cuirassiers 
and uhlans use, is a8 heavy and objectionable as ours; the Hungarian 
saddle of the dragoons and hussars is the simplest model that I have 
seen. But from year to year, and little by little, they have increased 
the load to be carried on it until its weight exceeds that of ours. 
And to-day, in place of returning to the original type, they have 
just been trying a new saddle which, even without the saddle-bags, 
is as heavy as that from which we are trying to rid ourselves in 
England, and which appears to me to possess all the inconveniences 
known to us for a long time back. The German cavalrymen do not, 
however, appear to be satisfied with it; yet I have not observed any 
injuries that could be attributed to its use. Since, then, the three 
models of saddles actually in use are defective, and since the propor- 
tion of injuries produced by their use, is nevertheless infinitesimally 
small, it seems evident that the continuance of the above mentioned 
evil is due, rather to the bad condition of the injured horses than to 
any defects in the saddles themselves. 


VOLUNTEER CAVALRY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


To the Editor: 

In the JourNnaAL for December, 1891, in a paper on “The Proper 
Relative Proportions of the Three Branches of the Service,’ an 
omission is noted on page 390. The State which has the most nu- 
merous and efficient volunteer cavalry is not mentioned in the table. 
South Carolina possesses to-day a volunteer cavalry force of 100 
commissioned officers and 1,124 non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates, organized into twenty-eight troops, with an average of forty 
men each. Most of these troops have members of longer average 
service than the regular troops have to-day, while several have stood 
the shocks of two or three wars. 

In regimental and brigade organization much is to be desired, 
but the location of many troops probably prevents a better system 
at present than the one in vogue. The interest taken in this matter 
may be readily seen when one knows that all of the horses and part 
of the equipment of nearly every troop are private property, and 
that the State has given less than five dollars a year per man for the 
maintenance of the militia. The personnel is second to none in the 
world. As horsemen they have no superiors, if indeed equals. The 
drill of the troops that I have seen is excellent, and at their annual 
“tournaments,” are displayed feats of individual horsemanship that 
we can never expect to see under present conditions of recruiting 
in the regular army. But « short time would be necessary to or- 
ganize from these twenty-eight troops two brigades of as fine cavalry 


as ever rode down an enemy. 
JOHN M. JENKINS, 
Second Lieutenant, Fifth Cavalry. 
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THE ESSEX TROOP OF LIGHT CAVALRY. 


Under this designation, we are happy to introduce to the Asso- 
ciation a promising addition to the cavalry force of the National 
Guard —when the State of New Jersey shall see the wisdom of 
making her state organization really effective by authorizing the 
recognition of the cavalry commands which, we have no doubt, are 
perfectly willing to become a part of the State forces under suitable 
conditions. At present the Essex Troop is an independent organi- 
zation, there being no provision under the National Guard laws of 
the State for cavalry. The troop has sixty-four members; has 
mounted drill once a week, and the attendance is reported good and 
the discipline excellent. The following is a list of the officers: JAMES 
E. FLEMING, captain, FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, first lieutenant, R. 
WAYNE ParRKER, second lieutenant. p 


HOW OFFICERS ARE MADE IN THE AUSTRO-HUN- 
GARIAN ARMY. 


{From the Revue du Cercle Militaire,’ translated by First Lieutenant WILLIAM M. WRIGHT 
Second U.S. Infantry.] 
The “Revue” bas given a short notice several times to certain modi- 


fications recently introduced in the German Army, relating to the 
method of admission to the military schools, and the methods of ob- 
taining a commission. It seems interesting to take advantage of 
this opportunity to call attention to the same thing in the Austro- 
Hungarian service. 

In this army most of the officers, in the neighborhood of seventy- 
five per cent., come from the cadet schools; others, in much less pro- 
portion, not quite twenty-five per cent., from the special military 
schools ( Militér-Akademie) ; some officers are occasionally furnished 
by the officers of the reserve, and still more rarely by enlisted 
volunteers. 

This last class is not numerous enough to mention except casu- 
ally, so let us confine ourselves to examining: 

(a) The source and development of the officers of the reserve. 

(6) The organization of the cadet schools. 

(ec) The organization of the special military schools (Militar- 
Akademie). 

(a) Ordinarily the officer of the reserve enters the service in 
the status of conditional enlistment. He is obliged to produce at once 
his certificates of study, and to submit to an examination before a 
special board. 

After being received, October Ist, he is immediately admitted to 
a special company, where he lives until April 1st. At this time his 
military instruction should be nearly completed, theoretically as well 
as practically; placed in a company he will continue to improve 
while passing through the grades of corporal and under officer, and 
it is while in the position of assistant officer (offizierstellvertreter ) 
that he will undergo his examination for officer of the reserve at the 
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end of September. These examinations take place at the headquar- 
ters of the division, before a board presided over by the chief of 
staff, and composed of two staff officers and two captains. 

The candidate is obliged to furnish the board information as to 
his social status, and proof of an income of at least six hundred 
florins. The candidates who fulfill all the conditions are appointed 
sergeant-majors while awaiting their appointment to the grade of 
“sous lieutenant,’ which occurs during the first part of January. 
The unfortunate who does not pass loses all the benefits of his vol- 
untary enlistment, and is compelled to go through a second year of 
service without being able to hope for any favors. He is no longer 
allowed to wear the yellow and black piping on his uniform, the 
insignia of candidate for promotion. The officer of the reserve who 
desires to continue the military career, and whose application has 
been previously approved, is kept on probation six months (probe- 
dienst), at the end of which time he undergoes a final examination — 
(erganzungsprifung). He can then be appointed second lieutenant 
in the line, but with rank held back several months so as not to in- 
terfere with cadets awaiting their promotion. 

by There are fifteen cadet schools: One for the cavalry at 
Mahriseh-Weisskirchen (170 students); one for the artillery at Vi- 
enna; one for the pioneers at Hainbourg; twelve for the infantry, 
viz: Vienna, Buda-Pest (280 students), Prague (280 students), 
Karlstadt, Karthaus, near Brunn, Lobzow, near Cracovie, Hermann- 
stadt, Trieste, Liebenau, near Gratz, Presbourg, Innsbruck, Temeswar. 

Each school has at least 120 students, not counting the exceptions 
given above. The courses last four years, three years only for the 
school of Mahrisch-Weisskirchen. The boys are received in these 
establishments at the age-of fourteen years. _The greater part are 
students at large, and students who have followed, with sufficient 
success, the courses of the preparatory and the military schools. 

Great opportunities are offered to families. Boarding scholars are 
quite numerous, and the price of board is a little less. Thus the 
board for sons of officers on the active or retired list is twelve florins 
a year. The board of the sons of the officers of the landwehr or of 
civil functionaries is sixty florins. The admission to the school, as 
well as the passing from one course to another, is controlled by ex- 
aminations. If necessary, the classes aré increased. The students 
who have satisfactorily passed the last year are placed as cadets in 
the “corps de troupe,” and pass successively through all grades to 
the position of cadet assistant officer (kadett-offizierstellvertreter ). 
They are usually promoted second lieutenant after two years’ service. 
Thus a cadet entering the service at at least nineteen years of age, 
will become an officer at twenty-one years, and as it is necessary for 
him to be three or four years in the grade of second lieutenant and 
six or seven in that of first lieutenant, he will be a captain at thirty- 
one or thirty-two years of age. 

(c) The special military schools ( Militér-Akademie), are two in 
number, the Wiener-Neustadt-Akademie for infantry and cavalry, 
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four hundred students, and the Technische Militar Akademie at Vi- 
enna for the artillery and engineers: These schools receive, after 
examination, a few candidates at large, but principally the greater 
portion of the students come from the higher military prepara- 
tory schools.. The complete course is composed of one term of 
three years. Each course is finished by an, examination before a 
special commission. The first year, from September first to July 
first, can be gone over twice; the student who does not pass the sec- 
ond year is put in a cadet school; the student who is found deficient 
the last year is sent as a second lieutenant to a “corps de troupe ;”’ 
this is very rarely the case. The cavalry section is filled only by 
the students of the third year, and is composed of about twenty. 

The students promoted second lieutenant during the year are pro- 
vided with a complete equipment, or its equivalent in money, and 
receive moreover a first advance of fifty florins on their pay. 

We have nothing to say in this article about the superior war 
school ( Kriegschule) nor the Ludovica-Akademie at Pest which are 
particularly for Hungarian officers, but on the contrary it seems 
necessary to give several lines to the military preparatory schools, 
which we have mentioned several times above. 

These schools are five in number, as follows: Four secondary 
preparatory schools, (Militar Unter Real Sehulen) at Saint Polten, 
Guns, Eisenstadt, and Kaschau. A superior military school ( Militar 
Unter Real Schule) at Marisch-Weisskirchen. 

The secondary preparatory schools have at least 200 or 215 stu- 
dents (Eisenstadt 280), and receive students at large at ten or twelve 
years and a few pensioners from the military orphanage of Fischau, 
near Wiener Neustadt. 

After four years of study the students who have received good 
reports are sent to the superior preparatory school. Those who have 
only received satisfactory mention can be admitted to the first year 
course of a school of cadets. 

As has been said, the superior preparatory schools, receive the 
most meritorious scholars of the secondary preparatory school, at 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age. They furnish the special mili- 
tary schools in their turn with those of their students who have re- 
ceived good mention in the examinations of the second year; the 
other students are sent to the cadet schools. 





BOOK NOTICES AND EXCHANGES. 


THE Franco-GERMAN War oF 1870-71. By Field Marshal Count 
Helmuth Von Moltke. New York. Harpers. 1892. 

it must be regretted that Count Von Moltke delayed until 1887 
before he wrote his history of the conquest of France. His earlier 
writings and his speeches had all the charm of the utterances of our 
own most eloquent soldier and gifted writer, General Sherman. At 
the late date when the Count began his history, he evidently had 
not the strength to give to his work much more than the character 
of an abridgement of the great official account of the German Staff. 
With that narration indeed he must have had a great deal to do, but 
its official style is quite as marked in the personal account. The 
later work does not compare with the larger book in value to the 
military student because of this very condensation, while its single 
map does not afford a sufficient aid to a careful reader. The whole 
account of the war against the empire is contained in something 
over a hundred pages. On the other hand the dry array of details 
of battles and campaigns, almost unrelieved by comment or criticism, 
will not make the book popular with general readers. 

A part of this is due to the writer’s decision that his personal ex- 
periences had best die with him. Personal memoirs he considered 
to be merely attempts of individuals to blow their own bugles at the 
expense of the reputation of others; above all he looked upon it as 
a patriotic duty to leave undisturbed the ideal halo that surrounds 
the names connected with great events. Thus the faults, weaknesses 
and jealousies which grew out of that war, on one side, at least, were 
spared by the great-minded soldier who was most competent to 
speak; and, while Bismarck has permitted his biographer to ascribe 
to himself the remark that “‘ Moltke isa hard-hearted old villain,” the 
man who knew how to be silent in seven languages, does not men- 
tion the name of the Chancellor. 

We are, however, indebted to the book for a few sharp criticisms. 
For instance, the Field Marshal often speaks in contempt of the mili- 
tary conceptions of Gambetta and De Freycinet, two civilians who 
called themselves to command, and whose misdirected energy cost 
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their country dear. He speaks of the military maxim, that “ Pur- 
suit should always follow a victory,” as a law particularly acquiesced 
in by novices, but seldom observed. He gives full credit to the 
genius of Chanzy as a soldier, who found glory even in defeat, and 
a general who could restore the offensive spirit to beaten troops. 
The day has gone by, he says, when wars take place for dynastic 
ends. Now, he insists,a weak government, controlled by a popular 
assembly, where the responsibility of no one man is great, may find 
it impossible to avoid a war demanded by popular excitement. Such 
was the experience of 1870. 

A fruitful subject for an American cavalryman to think about is 
the fact that as great a soldier as Helmuth von Moltke, only four 
years ago, mentioned without comment the various instances where, 
from our point of view, his cavalry failed in its mission in 1870. 

In marked contrast to the general character of the book is a 
short appendix of eight pages, written in 1881. It contains a glimpse 
of the Sadowa campaign, and a denial of statements that councils of 
war were held during the wars of King William. The appendix is 
entirely of a personal character, and recounts one very fair joke on 
the German Chancellor. E. S. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF StratTEGy. By John Bigelow, jr., First Lieuten- 
ant, Tenth U.S. Cavalry. 

According to the great masters, the principles of strategy do not 
change—they have always been and will always remain the same. 
However, new books from time to time appear upon the same old 
subject, and are valuable, chiefly because they consider it from dif- 
ferent standpoints, and illustrate it by new examples, and in some 
cases, by new methods also. 

Lieutenant Bigelow’s new work is a valuable addition to existing 
literature upon this subject, and deserves praise for many reasons. 
Any American can read it with both interest and profit; and it ought 
to be especially interesting to some officers of foreign services who 
seem to be forming an acquaintance with American military history. 

The most instructive campaigns of the Civil War are described 
accurately and scientifically; and the lessons to be derived there- 
from are pointed out, though in some cases, less fully than might be 
desired. 

Comparatively speaking, it may be fairly questioned whether too 
much attention has not been devoted to the Vicksburg campaign, 
and whether other American campaigns might not, with advantage, 
have been more fully described and discussed. 

The use of a rigid geometrical diagram for the elucidation of a 
strategical situation has its advocates; but we believe that the weight 
of recent authority is inclined to favor the use, for this purpose, of a 
description of a campaign in which the actual situation existed, 
accompanied by a map showing essential features. Lieutenant Bige- 
low combines the two methods in an advantageous manner. 

The most severe criticism that can be fairly made is that the 
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author has denied himself a free use of the great abundance of ma- 
terial available for illustration. European campaigns are not entirely 
neglected; but those referred to are not fully described and this re- 
quires the student to seek elsewhere for the detailed information, 
without which correct understanding and appreciation of the case 
in point are impossible. Not only are American campaigns as yet 
too few to furnish the best obtainable illustrations in every case; but 
it is also true that the American Napoleon has yet to appear. 

This fault, if it be so regarded, is somewhat compensated for by 
the additional interest that attaches to a scientific discussion of cam- 
paigns conducted under conditions very different from those which 
obtain in Europe. 

The work is excellent in many respects, and highly creditable to 
its author. We AR: 


A History oF THE First Reaiment oF MassacHuseTTs CAVALRY 
VouunTEERS. By Benjamin W. Crowninshield, Major First 
Massachusetts Cavalry and Brevet Colonel U.S. Volunteers. 
With Roster and Statistics, by D. H. L. Gleason, Brevet Major. 


Many of the volunteer cavalry regiments which distinguished 
themselves on the battle-fields of our great Civil War, have had 
their histories written and published in a style well calculated to 
perpetuate, for the use of their descendants and the future historians 
of the war, the memory of the unparalleled services rendered by 
them for the preservation of the Union; many of these have been 
issued in an attractive and useful form, but none have, up to the 
present time, approached in completeness and luxury that which has 
lately appeared to commemorate the services and chronicle the in- 
dividual histories of the officers and enlisted men of the First Mas- 
sachusetts Cavalry. Organized in 1861, with that model dragoon, 
Captain (now Brevet Brigadier-General) Robert Williams, Adjutant 
General’s Department, as its colonel, it received at the very outset, 
an impression in the matter of drill and discipline which, in spite of 
casualties and frequent changes of personnel, never lost its effect. 
His very first step, after becoming acquainted with the men whom 
it was proposed to cemmission as officers in the regiment, was to 
report to Governor Andrew that the regiment could never do honor 
to Massachusetts unless such changes as he indicated were made in 
the officers of the regiment. The objections to each one were suc- 
cinctly and decidedly stated, and that in a spirit actuated only by a 
desire to promote the best interests of the service. The Governor 
stood by his colonel, and trouble, mutiny even, followed this sup- 
posed arbitrary action on the part of those in authority; but the 
mutiny was suppressed, the unsuitable officers were disposed of in 
various ways, and the regiment began a career which, though neces- 
sarily of a somewhat checkered character, was, on the whole, a suc- 
cessful and brilliant one. 

Its flag bears, by authority of the War Department, the names 
of eighteen battles in which it took part, and in addition to those, 
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there were eleven smaller affairs, all designated by names familiar 
to the students of the history of the Civil War. 

To those people who believe that our cavalry was only that 
hybrid known as mounted infantry, using horses only for transpor- 
tation and fighting only on foot, a perusal of the accounts herein 
given of battles in which sabers were used with a freedom and con- 
fidence unknown in the later modern European wars, may teach 
many things which they have heretofore deliberately refused to 
learn, and must believe, unless they persist in regarding all men 
except themselves willful perverters of the truth. 

In this book, as in many others equally trustworthy, the accounts 
of the affairs described are taken frum the statements of the parti- 
cipants on both sides, and they leave no possible doubt of the truth 
of the assertion frequently made, that the cavalry in Virginia was 
accustomed to use the saber as its favorite weapon wherever circum- 
stances seemed to justify it, and resorted to the carbine only when 
the nature of the ground was such that it would have been folly to 
do otherwise. 

In the affair at Aldie, Va., June 17, 1863, where the brigade of 
which the First Massachusetts Cavalry formed a part, encountered 
Fitz Lee’s brigade, commanded by Colonel Thomas T. Munford, 
Second Virginia Cavalry, was shown a capacity for using the saber 
mounted or the carbine dismounted, by the cavalry of both sides, 
according to circumstances, to an extent which should excite the 
admiration of everyone capable of appreciating the typical dragoon 
as developed by the American War. The losses of the First Massa- 
chusetts in this affair at Aldie were: killed, one officer and twenty- 
three men; wounded, four officers and thirty-eight men; captured, 
three officers and eighty-five men; or a total of 154 officers and men 
out of a force numbering about 300. 

The work, printed at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, leaves 
nothing to be desired in the matter of paper, type, binding and illus- 
trations. It will serve as a lasting monument to its author, Colonel 
Benjamin W. Crowninshield, whose untimely death occurred at 
Rome, January 16,1892. LAL baw 


Tue Révertte. For December, 1891, and February, 1892. A quar- 
terly, published by the Cadets of the Pennsylvania Military 
Academy. 

Contains an essay, “The Taming of the Shrew,” by Captain 
Klenner, late Austrian cavalry, written for those who gather their 
horses. Captain Klenner says: “But few horses are vicious by 
nature, and by calmly applying proper means of correction, may be 
brought to obey any reasonable demand; generally, only spirited 
animals resist, and when properly trained are the most valuable.” - 
The nature of this resistance is divided into passive and active, and 
discussed under the heads: continual and periodical leaning on the 
bit; creeping behind the hand, 7. e., making the reins loose; turn- 
ing the head to the wrong side; turning in circle; wrong bend of 
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the neck; hiding its strong side; pressing against walls, trees, etc.; 
crowding against other horses; creeping backwards; bolting, rear- 
ing and running away. The manner of overcoming these faults is 
fully discussed. 

The short gathered gallop, which I understand to mean the 
canter, is now recognized in the Cavalry Drill Regulations, which 
treats of the above faults and the manner of overcoming them. 

The training of a new horse involves the infliction of more or 
less pain, the necessity for which becomes less as his intelligence is 
quickened into understanding the lightest pressure; being rein-wise 
when he obeys the lightest pressure of the rein, the bit remaining 
in its normal position, and leg-wise when he obeys the lightest com- 
bined action of the rider’s legs. Gathering the horse is necessary 
for cavalry service in order that movement may take place at the 
proper time. Reins and legs are aids in horsemanship, and deter- 
mine the movements and gaits of the horse; hence they should act 
in harmony with each other. 

From personal experience I fully agree with Captain Klenner as 
to buckers, “They should not be used under the saddle;” also with 
his farewell remarks, “Gather your horse.” 

The spur is an aid and also a means of punishment when neces- 
sary, when it should be used with vigor at the moment the fault is 
committed. Ss. 


REVUE DU CERCLE MILITAIRE. 1892. 


No. 1: The Franco-Italian Frontier. Portable Electric Lights 
for Field Service. Strategical Routes Projected on the Rhine and in 
Alsace. Employment of the Plow in Constructing Field Works. 
No. 2: Russian Field Mortars. The Franco-Italian Frontier. The 
Soldier’s Footwear. No.3: Russian Field Mortars. The Franco- 
Italian Frontier. No. 4: Reédrganization of the Spanish Army. An 
Englishman's Views on the German Cavalry. No.5: Instruction 
in Firing. Military Velocipedists in the Spanish Army. No. 6: 
Notes on the Austro-Hungarian Army. The Personnel. A Geog- 
raphy of China, by a Chinaman. The Garrisons in Alsace-Lorraine. 
No. 7: Antiseptic Surgery in Armies. The Austro-Hungarian 
Army. Convoys and the Passage of Rivers. No.8: Second Let- 
ter of Dragomiroff on Les Armes Blanches. The Franco-Italian Fron- 
tier. Antiseptic Surgery in Armies. The Austro-Hungarian Army, 


MILirAER-WOCHENBLATT. 

No.1: Rapid Firing Guns. No. 2: New Trials of Smokeless 
Powder. A New Study of the Battle of Woerth. No.3: Battle of 
Woerth (continued.) No. 4: The Winter Campaign of 1807 in 
Prussia. Hygiene. Some Information in Regard to the Combat, by 
General Ferron. No.5: Continuation of Same. The Guns of the 
Future, and the Field Guns Demanded by Existing Conditions. 
Scharnhorst’s Letters to the Prince of Prussia. No.7: The In- 
crease of Railways in Russia in 1891. No. 8: General Dragomi- 
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roff’s Tactical Instructions. No.9: The Russian Infantry. No. 10: 
The Swiss Army. Dilke on the late French Maneuvers. No. 12: 
Twenty-four Hours of Von Moltke’s Strategy. Strategical Advan- 
tages of the Canadian Pacific Railway. No. 13: Frederick the 
Great’s Strategy, by Professor Delbriik. No. 14: The Historical 
Development of the Idea of Universal Peace. 


THe Unirep Service. Hamersly & Co. 


February, 1892: The Education of Officers for the Armies of 
To-day. For the Best Interests of the Service. Blockade Running. 
Major and Brevet Colonel Guy V. Henry, U. 8. A., with portrait. 
March, 1892: Recent Improvements and Tactics, by Lieutenant A. 
S. Frost, Twenty-fifth U.S. Infantry. A Forgotten Humorist. The 
Failure of the Nile Campaign, by Archibald Forbes. April, 1892: 
The Building of the Soldier, by Captain Pilcher, Medical Depart- 
ment, U.S. Army. A Lesson from History, by Captain Edward 
Field, Fourth U.S. Artillery. Riots and Means for their Suppres- 
sion, by Captain Henry Romeyn, Fifth U.S. Infantry. Company 
Discipline, by Lieutenant A. H. M. Taylor, Nineteenth U.S. Infantry. 


JOURNAL OF THE Royat United SERVICE INSTITUTION. 
January, 1892: Notes on Organization and Training. Notes on 


the Attempted Invasion of Ireland by the French in 1796-98. A 
Description of the Reconnaissance Work Undertaken by the Home 
District Tactical and War-Game Society in the Summer of 1891. 
February, 1892: The Miranzai Expedition. Distant Signaling in 
the Royal Navy. The Attempted Invasion of Ireland by the French, 
(continued). The Russian Language and Literature. 


JOURNAL OF THE UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA. 


December, 1891: Notes on a Journey to Tashkent and Back in 
September and October, 1890. Cavalry Reconnaissance, Translated 
from LD. Italia Militare e Marina of 1881. The Anglo-Russian Ques- 
tion in Central Asia, and the Defense of India, Translated from the 
Révue Militaire de lV Etranger. January, 1892: Cavalry Formations, 
{with plates). Gromchefsky’s Expedition, 1889-90, Translated from 
the Russian. Modern Military Rifles. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Royat ARTILLERY INSTITUTION. 


November, 1891: Ranging a Battery. The World’s War Ships, 
from a Gunner’s Point of View. December, 1891: The Concentra- 
tion of Fire from Forts. Notes of Two Lectures on Field Fortifica- 
tion. The French Maneuvers of 1891. January, 1892: Notes of 
Two Lectures on Field Fortification, (continued). Naval Attack of 
Fortifications. 
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JOURNAL OF THE Miitary Service Institution, U. S. 

January 1892: The Terrain in Military Operations. A United 
States Army. Rapid Fire Guns. Reminiscences of Tonquin. March, 
1892: Position Finding Service. Army Transportation. Was Get- 
tysburg Decisive? Artillery Service in the Rebellion. Infantry 
Fire. Shrapnel Fire. Power of Military Courts to Punish for Con- 
tempt. 


THE PenNsYLVANIA MaGazINE OF History AND BioaRapuy. Jan- 
uary, 1892. No. 60. 
How the Landing of Tea was Opposed in Philadelphia by Colo- 
nel William Bradford and Others in 1773. Itinerary of General 
Washington from June 15, 1775, to December 23, 1783. 


Tue Saper. A Military Magazine. Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
Chester, Pa. June 1891. 
Military Education in the United States. My First Scout. The 
Bridge of Medelin. State Cavalry. Gather Your Horse. 


Tue Iowa Historica Recorp. January, 1892. 
The Loyal Governors at Altoona in 1862. The Legislature and 
Fort Donelson. The Indian and the First Settler. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE UNITED STATES ARTILLERY. 
The Effect of Wind on the Motion ofa Projectile. Our Artillery 
Organization. The Chilean Navy. 


Outine. March, 1892. 
The Connecticut National Guard, Part II, By Lieutenant W. H. 
Bowen, U.S. Army. 


Report oF Boarp oF VIsiToRS TO THE West Point MILITARY 
AcaDEMy, 1891. 


THE NORTHWESTERN GUARDSMAN. February and March, 1892. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Tue Western Sotpier. January, 1892. San Francisco, Cal. 


Tue Inventive Ace. Weekly. Washington, D. C. 


REporT OF THE PosTMASTER-GENERAL, U. S., 1891. 


Our ANIMAL Frienps. New York. Monthly. 


Ovr Dums Animats. Boston. Monthly. 


PRINTER'S INK. Weekly. New York. 
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